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RATINE FABRICS 


rrr es ra 


CALL FOR NOVELTY YARNS SUCH AS 
MADE ON OUR TWISTERS 






SEND FOR COPYRIGHTED 
COLORED ART CIRCULAR 
ON NOVELTY YARNS 





DRAPER CO. HOPEDALE MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN Southern Agent 


40 SOUTH FORSYTH STREET ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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The Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frame 


Manufacturers of Carding, Spinning 


and Weaving Machinery for 
Cotton Mills. 


Southern Agent—STUART W. CRAMER, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Complete Textile Equipments 













CYLINDER SLASHER WITH DOUBLE HEAD FOR TWO LOOM BEAMS. 


Complete Slasher Room Equipments 


SLASHERS FOR ALL VARIETIES OF SLASHING 


Two Cylinder Slashers Hot Air Slashers Size Kettles 
Three Cylinder Slashers Tape Slashers with Pumps and Circulating 
Single Cylinder Slashers Brushing Attachment Size Systems. 


Send for Special Catalog Descriptive and Illustrative of all the above. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Shops at Newton Upper Falls, Mass., Lowell, Mass., Biddeford, Me. 


- ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
Realty Building 





Charlotte, N. C. 
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In A Union of Specialists 
There Is Strength 


PICKERS AND REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


Potter & Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


DRAWING AND ROVING FRAMES 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


SPINNING AND TWISTING FRAMES 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SPOOLERS AND REELS 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


BEAMERS AND WARPERS 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


NASMITH COMBERS 
John Hetherington & Sons, Manchester, England 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Representative 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Wm. V. THRELFALL, Northern Representative 
Marshall Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 
MODEL 3 DRAWING FRAME 















COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


Works and Main Office, Taunton, Mass. 


Southern Office, Greenville, S.C. - - Edwin Howard, Agent 






We supply SUPERIOR LOOM CRANKS to many mills for 


repairs of looms not built by us. 
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WHITIN RINGS. 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


| Haveyou seen our 
amond 
y Finish 


WQITINGMILE, (4:0, 
‘SPINNING ys 
RING Co. liars) 


The Greatest Improvement Made in Cotton 
Spinning in | wenty-Five Years 


The Richards-Hinds Tube Roll 


GUARANTEED CLAIMS 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-Third Saved on Leather 
Greater Production With Covered Rolls 
Improved Product. Better Spinning 
ON THE MARKET LESS THAN ONE YEAR, AND HAVE 
APPLIED SAME TO OVER 50,000 SPINDLES 
For Information and Prices 
Write To 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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| “IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM 





No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 


repairs and ability to us cope or bobbin filling. 


See is Se ay . 


| THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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‘DOBBIES 


One of the first requisites in the 
make up of a good loom weaving fancy 
fabrics is a good Dobby. 

The Crompton G@ Knowles Loom 


Works build a complete line of Dobbies 
accepted everywhereas the standard of 


excellence. 

We will be pleased to send you our 
new Dobby Catalogue, showing some 
of the types we make. 


Looms for Every Known Fabric 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 
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SHAMBOW SHUTTLES 


Made Are Wear 
STRONGEST WELL MADE LONGEST 





















SHUTTLES FITTED WITH A DEPENDABLE 
HAND THREADER 





Spindles of extra durability, carefully fitted to your 


bobbins and so assembled as to save wear on your bob- 
bins. Shambow Marble spindle stays level longest and 


is a bobbin saver. 


Be a ee ee OS 


The only temple giving absolute rigidity of cloth holding 
pod. Adjustment provided for, insuring this important feature 


in long, continued service. 


SHUTTLE TEMPLE ROLLS made from seasoned dogwood, durable 
and tenacious, holding the specially pointed pins securely. 


Pins hardened and tempered uniformly, and have a shape and 
™ fineness of point that gives the best results with the cloth. 
ecignianbeced IR Also Complete Warp Stop Motions and Drop Wires. 
Mey, => > ago Write us for details 


- 
HAND THreapinc: Hopedale Manufacturing Co. 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 







You say your loss from broken spools is but 
a mere trifle 





D id you ever attempt to prove that statement? Do it, for your own satisfac- 
tion. The magnitude of this waste is not readily apparent in the stress of 
other matters, but if you will apply yourself to the matter you'll see it is a big 
item on the wrong side of your ledger. Our METAL PROTECTED SPOOLS 
will save practically all this loss for you. They rarely ever break or separate. 

When you consider that it’s the full spool which breaks, you'll see why our 


METAL PROTECTED Spools save you big money. The metal does not rust or LESTERSHIRE SPOOL AND 
stain the yarn. It protects both the outside and inside of spool. We are mak- MANUFACTURING CoO. 


ing a special trial offer to mills who have never used our spool. Write for this 


offer and sample spools at once. ADDRESS 9 LESTERSHIRE, NEW YORK 













MARCUS A. DARY, FRED. H. DARY, 
@ Agent and Treasurer. Superintendent. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Reels for Cotton 


WOOLENS AND WORSTED 







Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 


2124 to 2130 E. York Street 
Phifadelphia, Pennsylvania 





HIGH GRADE 









Spinning and 
Twisting Travelers 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
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A Lace and Edging Machine That Runs Quietly at High Speed 


Also adapted to manufacture of fancy knit goods, coats,. 
sweaters, shawls, nubias, golf vests and their trimmings. 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY 


MANUFACTURER OF TEXTILE AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 


5122 Wakefield Street 


STEWART & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS 


LOOM REEDS 


Jasper and Orleans Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


A. G. THURSTON @ SON 


R. W. THURSTON, Proprietor 


Fluted Rells, Pressers fer Flyers and 


—— Machinery 
Specialties made of Resection Reflutin 


Filing and Honing of “All kinds of Rolle 
Speeder Flyers repaired and fitted with any style presser. 


Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retepped. 
Cer.Mulberry and Divisien Sts., Fall River, Mem 


Knuckle Joint 
Baling 
Press 
IN SIZES 


50 to 
500 TONS 
Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSGHERT PRESS C0. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, . C., Southern Agent 


Germantown, Philadelphia 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 
Makers of Looms for 


Plain and Fancy Weaving 


Fall River, Massachusetts 


Southern Agent, O. A. Rcbbins, Charlotte, N. C. 


ADE MARK 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice AND Factory 


RocKnrormo Itu 


Boston. Mass. GrReenvitce.S.c. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


Leigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Sole , ry in the ee ge States and Canada for 
o Bros. & C otton Machinery. 
*COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Patent Barchaul Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
tWaste, Etc. 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
CHARLES HART, 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Circular Rib 


Knitting Machinery 
por O° ee 


Underwear and Hosiery 






Office and Show Rooms 
718-720 Cherry St., 
XS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Acme Hosiery and Textile Binder No. 30 


A simple, inexpensive machine for 
Attaching Tickets on Hosiery 
Underwear, etc. 








Uses a pointed staple. Cannot injure the finest 
Silk Hose. Is portable. Can be set aside when 
not in use. Is operated by foot power and has a 
patented WORK-HOLDING DEVICE, car- 
rying one dozen or more pairs of Hose, keeping 
them in perfect alignment and presenting the tops 
in position to receive the tickets at least twenty- 
five per cent quicker than by any other method 













now in use. 






For particulars and the address of the 
nearest agency apply to the manufacturers, 


The Acme Staple Co., 


CAMDEN NEW JERSEY 
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PRODUCTS 


| Under-wear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
| Welt, Selvage, or 
i French Welt, Man- 
i tles, Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
i Hosiery Tops, 
| Skirts, Borders, 
_ Corset Covers, But- 
i ton Stays, Mittens, 
| Bandages. 


MANAGER 
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FEATURES 


Rectangular Slots, | 
Hardened at Bot- | 
tom,Sectional | 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardening 
and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two ! 
Speed Drive, Dog- | 
less Attachment, | 
Positive Pattern || 


Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- | 
tric Cloth Cutters. | 


| It is good to make a showing on first cost, but a knitting machine is not 
| like a stock table. The knitting machine manipulates every.inch of your 





| yarn making first-class fabric, indifferent fabric or waste. This yarn costs 
| 256 times as much as the best machine, if the latter lasts fifteen years. Buy [| 
i cheap stock tables if you must. They can’t hurt your goods. But buy only 4 
i the best knitting machinery. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 





| Established 1889 ee 
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STAFFORD & HOLT 


Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 


For Knitting 
the Latest 
Style Fabrics. 


Underwear, Sweaters 

Toques, Cardigan 

Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 
Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


Little Falls, 
New York 


ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Franklin, N. H. 


Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“THE BANNER” 
HEMPHILL’S LATEST 


FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


The FIRST Practical Revolving Cylinder Machine on the 
Market. 
Built for either plain or split 
foot work, single or double 
feed. Adapted to manufacture 
hose with linen or mercerized 
heel or toe 
Also for Plaited Goods, 
Silk and String Work 
High Splice and Double Sole 
Some of the latest improve- 
ments include: 


Accordion Stitch Tuck Stitch 
All-round Drop-stitch 


These Improvements are fully 
AUTOMATIC 


Largest Production 
More Yarn Changes 
Highest Speed 
Simplest 
Least Repairs 


Produces a Superior Quality 
of Work 


Average Production 100 Ma- 
chines a Week. Over 2,500 
Machines Sold and Delivered 
from Jan. Ist to July Ist, this 
year. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |, £. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, . - Connecticut. 
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THE MERROW 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Shell Stitch Machines 


Our Class 60 Machines 
For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duce the strongest seams with the greatest economy. 
USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
USE STYLE 60HD for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
USE STYLE 17B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


467 Broadway, New York. 815 W. Van Burer St., Chicago 
Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


A New System of Machinery For Producing 
Seamless Hosiery 


Scott & Williams Model B 


INCORPORATED 


Replacing Former Model B 


<= Five Yarn Changes. 

Sectional slackening prior to 
the heavy yarn changes, thereby 
preventing cu‘ting and waste. 

Fabric also slackened where 
high splicing yarn is inserted, 
thus insuring narrow ankle and 
foot. 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 


Model F 


The most comprehensive ma- 
chine ever offered to the trade. 

Makes women’s hose with in- 
tegral welt—no sewing necessary. 

Or will make women’s hose with 
selvage top, using any kind of 
yarn from silk to carded cotton. 

Makes half-hose without a 
transfer. 


All dropped from the machine—looping alone required. 

Anti-run-back course preventing ravelling from garter tears 
and other causes. 

This machine may also be used for making string work, 
or half hose transferred in the old fashioned way. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., sessc"Mex’ 


Philadelphia Utica 


Philadelphia Show Rooms, 


of 407 Broadway 
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Quality 


AND 


Economy 


INVINCIBLE 


JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


RHODE ISLAND 
1211-1217 Filbert Street 


PAWTUCKET, 


Time is Money 


of and it is exasperating if con- 


sumed in finding any firm in a 
directory. 


Such delays are obviated 
on the BLUE BOOK, owing to 
the 14 thumb index labels, 
which enable you to turn im- 
mediately to any section of 


the book. 


The office edition is by far 
the finest work issued in the 
textile line; the paper, print- 
ing and binding being of the 
highest order, and shows that no expense is spared to pro- 
duce a perfect book, while for accuracy, we do not 
claim to be as good as others but we believe our directory 
far excels them. 

Anything can be sold the first time to a customer, 
but proof of its quality is whether he will continue to buy 
it for years. 

Many of the largest mills in this country and Canada 
have been buyers of the BLUE BOOK for twenty years 
or more, and if it suits them, it surely will cover your 
needs. 

A full description of both the office and pocket edi- 
tions sent on request, and nothing will please us more 
than to have you examine the 1913-14 edition just 
issued. 4d 


Office edition, 1,100 pages, price $4.00; pocket edition, 1,000 
pages, price $3.00 delivered. Salesmen’s directory, 400 pages, 


price $3.00. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING CO., 
New York 
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Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Main Office and Works 
2834-40 Archer Avenue  °HICAGO 


Eastern Branch, 151 LaFayette St., New York 
Southern Branch, Tift Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Bale Ties and Buckles 


Box Strapping 
Corner Irons ESTABLISHED 1880 


Case Seals 
Acme Galvanized 


Bale Shows Our Three Styles of Buckles. Twisted Wire 


Spread every 6 inches for nails. Put up in Coils of 4,000-5,000 feet. Wooden reel furnished. 


ELECTRIC SINGEING MACHINERY | | YOUR HOSIERY CLOTH AND YARN SINGEING 


Can be done at less cost in less time, better and 
FOR COTTON, WORSTED, SILK AND SCHAPPE YARNS more uniformly by the gas produced by the 


Cacti ality. Wraiene 20th Century Gas Machine 


We lower your cost of production from 30 to 60 per cent. 

We produce yarns of finer quality. 

We produce yarns of better color. 

We give you absolutely clean yarns and CLEAN SAFE 
WORK ROOMS. 

Simple to operate. 


The only machine that allows manufacturers to meet the 
demanids of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health 
conditions of the work-room. 


SOCIETE ANONYME ELECTRO-TEXTILE 
SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


THEO. F. HUSSA, 1:28 s., New York 


Best Service 
Least Cost 


Clean, blue flame delivered under the pressure or force 
best suited for the weight and character of the goods you 
finish. No air mixed at burners. Write for proposition 
and catalog. 


THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


| Schofield Patent Automatic 
Be Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pull- 


ers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


L be weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when lo 


cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 
eitinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send Spinners’ 


Manufacturers 
or samples and prices. im General. 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cottom stock, rags, excelsior, 
elevators, steam heating and ventilating and mi 


fete and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or a AO BeOS 
work generally. Blower and fan work a specia 


This conveyor is patented. Beware of infringement. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., ° 


Stock Motors Promptly Shipped 


We always carry a very complete line of stock motors, 
both alternating current and direct, in our warehouses 
located at advantageous shipping points in various parts 
of the country. Write or wire your requirements to our 


nearest office. 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO., Ampere, N. J. 


Manufac- 
turers 
and 
Repairers of 


<i ee . 


Let us Estimate. 
M. COCKER & CoO., 893Spring Garden Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The “Lawrence” Mill Crayon 


is clean, gritless, economical, 
and perfectly safe. 
Improved formula and process. 


The Standard Crayon Mfg. Co., 


Danvers, Mass. 


The Bradley Stencil Machine 


Msbes srencile in half a minum, » 


Bradley 
Stencil 
Machine 


reduced cost of 1-10 cent each. 
W rue for catalogue and price list, 


(enerel len Anns few tot 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples, 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


A Complete Catalog 


TEXTILE BOOKS 
Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


WIRE RAILINGS 
> WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH. 


Established 1835 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


INDUSTRIAL STARCH 


For Weaving Efficiency 
INDUSTRIAL STARCH COMPANY 
53 State Street BOSTON 


ISSUED AUGUST, 1913 


Factory Lighting 


By CLARENCE E. CLEWELL 


Formerly Lighting Expert, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co.; now of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 

$2.00 (8/4) net, postpaid 
100 illustrations 


160 pages, 6x9 


T tells in a simple way how to obtain good lighting for 

factories, drafting-rooms, power houses and offices. 

It recognizes and emphasizes the importance of proper 

lighting in accurate workmanship, manufacturing output 
and labor costs. 


It is based on a broad experience in lighting instal- 
lations under a wide variety of conditions and treats 
the various problems from the standpoint of individual 
installations. Actual ~esults are given precedence over 
generalized statements. It covers a wide range of prob- 
lems in lighting for various classes of work, with the 
solutions that have been obtained by the author in prac- 


tice. 

It is of practical value not only to Wocks Managers 
and Illuminating Engineers, but to Central Station Sales- 
men who want practical information on good and bad 
lighting in shops, drafting-rooms, offices, power houses, 
etc. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cotton Publishing Co. 


ATLANTA, GA 
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Necessaries for the Mill and Shipping Departm nt. 
CARY’S EVERLASTING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 










nine 
einforced Edges 


eh 
elf-cleaning 











THE ABOVE SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SBCURELY FASTENED 
es BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 

The U. 8. NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 
Government The Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part nextto the Bale, 
has contracted for this so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 
Mat to be used in all its Bales when piled together. 








buildings throughout the U. 8. Alse Manufacturers of 
TWELVE REGULAR STOCK SIZES. TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
SPECIAL SIZES TOORDER | FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


* h i 
Cary Manufacturing Company, “grocKiyn NY 


=e > >a 
mere eee 4 





A 











IN BUYING BRUSHES THIS IS TO KEEP YOU INFORMED OF OUR ADDRESS 
= Our Baskets need no ad- 

vertising: Their superiority 
» is known to all. They last 
“for years after our address 
has been forgotten. 

All sizes and shapes. 

For all purposes. 






You want to get the best 
that your money will buy. 


That Means Felton’s 
Brushes 


Mill brushes of all kinds— 
High in quality—Low in 
price. 


Send for the book “Fel- 


Our regis- 
tered Trade 
Mark dis- 
tinguishes 
from _ imita- 
tions. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. MORRIS & COMPANY, 


Manchester, N. H. Groveville, N. J. 





ton’s Mill Brushes.” 








WE MANUFACTURE 


TRUCKS AND CASTERS 


for every known use, and our 

dL, = specialty is building designs for 
: unusual purposes. Send us speci- 
fications of your requirements, 
stating style, size, mounting, etc., 
and we will be glad to submit our 
proposition covering your wants. 





The Felton Curved Sweep 


Saves the broom expense. A push broom with a 
curve that throws the dirt and lint to the center. 


Let Us Figure on Your Brushes . 
‘*Southern Made Mill Brushes Made Right.’’ THE GEO. P. CLARK co. 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH COMPANY Pe ta 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Windsor Locks, Ct. 13-21 Park Row. 





= Ask for our bulletins today 
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THERE’S 
QUALITY 
THERE 


OUR 
PRICE 


IS 
FAIR 


Our Reversible Fan for cotton mills proves best because it runs with- 
out a tremor—the wheel does not clog up because there are no bolts to 


catch the fibre. 


Other reasons are made clear in our catalogue. 


THE NEW YORK BLOWER CoO. 


General Offices: 


25th Place and Stewart Ave., ( HICAGO. 


FREE BOOK. 


Readers of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Formerly Southern Electri, (Formerly Southern Electrician), know its value. 
count it as a distinct favor to their friends to recommend that they subscribe to ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. But 


we will pay you for the recommendation. 


Works: BUCYRUS, O. 


THE BEST THAT 
oA ARE PUBLISHED 


Many of our readers 


Get 5 two-year subscriptions to ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING at $1.00 


each from men who are not now subscribers, collect and send the $5.00 with the names and addresses and we will 


send you free and without charge, for your trouble, any books named below to the value of $2.50. 
For 10 two-year subscriptions books to the value of $5.00, etc. 


subscriptions we will send books to the value of $4.00. 


For 8 two-year 


Your new subscription, renewal, or extension will count as one subscription toward securing any book. 
The books are too well known as standards to need description. 


BOOKS ON CENTRAL STATION WORK. 
Central Station Distribution Systems 
Steam Power Plants, by F. Koester 
Hydro Electric Development and Engineering, by F. 
Koester 
Electric Power Plant Engineering, by J. Weingreen. .5. 
Electric Meters, by Jansly 
Transmission Line Calculation, by Dwight 
— for Electric Railways, by Louis 
e 
Engineering Valuation of Public Utilities and Fac- 
tories, by Horatio A. Foster 
Electric Power Conductors, by Del Mar 
BOOKS ON CHARACTERISTICS AND DESIGN OF 
ELECTRICAL MACHINES. 
Alternating Current Machinery, by William Esty.. 3.00 
Electric Motors, by Crocker & Arendt 2.50 
Storage Battery Engineering, by Lamar Lyndon.... 4.00 
GENERAL HANDBOOKS OF ELECTRICAL SUBJECTS. 
Standard Handbook for Electrical Engineers, 1497 


pages 


Electric Meterman’s Handbook, 1076 pages, Na- 
tional Electric Light Association 


Kent’s Mechanical Handbook, 1461 pages 


GENERAL THEORETICAL BOOKS. 
Electrical Engineering, by Dr. Steinmetz 
Electrical Discharges, Waves, Impulses and Other 
Transients, by Dr. Steinmetz 
The Electric Circuit, by Prof. Karapetoff 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Wiring Diagrams and Electric Circuits 
Electrical Contracting, by L. J. Aurerbacher 
Electrical Injuries, by C. 
Art of Illumination, by Louis Bell 
Mathematics of Applied Electricity, by E. H. Koch 3. 00 
Telephony, by McMeen & Miller 4. 
Handbook on Wireless Telegraphy, by Erskine- 
Murray 
Standard Wiring, by Cushing 


All these books are good—but a subscription to ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is better. 


When you have induced a man to pay a dollar for a two years’ 


have in fact shown him a great favor. 


subscription to ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING you 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Grant Bldg, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Shows Over $1800.00 Annual Saving 


Before covering the steam-pipes of their Central Power Plant with J-M Asbesto-Sponge Felted Pipe 
Covering, the Elkins Coal and Coke Co., Morgantown, W.'Va., claim that the fuel consumed by the 
boilers in operating their plant cost them 4.4 cents for every ton of coal mined. A careful check by 
after J-M Covering was installed showed that the fue! consumed in mining a ton of coal cost but 3.1 cents 
per ton, or a saving of 1.3 cents per ton on every ton mined. On this basis J-M 
Covering saves them over $1,843.00 per year, so that it paid for itself in less than six months and now 
continues to earn an actual dividend equal to 230 per ceat. 

This is but one of many similar tests, showing that a great saving in fuel can be effected by covering 





steam pipes with 


Jivi ASBESTO-SPONGE FELTED 
PIPE COVERING 


The secret of the remarkable insulating value of this covering lies in its construction. 
is made of many layers of strong felt, composed of the best quality asbestos fibre, and fine 
particles of sponge, formed like the leaves of a book (see illustration), and confines such a 
vast amount of dead air thatits insulating efficiency is almost 100 per cent. 

Pipes insulated with J-M Asbesto-Sponge Felted Covering will carry steam over a mile 
with practically noloss. And, unlike ordinary pipe coverings, vibration will not cause it to 
crack, break or crumble and thereby lose its insulating value. 


vice it is unequalled. 


WRITE NEAREST BRANCH FOR SAMPLE AND CATALOG No. 100 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville 

Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee . 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans 





Send Us Your Orders for 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
High or Low Carbon 
CUMBERLAND TURNED AND 
GROUND SHAFTING. 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING. 
TOOL STEEL, 


Carbon and High Speed, 


SPRING WIRES. 


FIELD & CO., Inc. 


116 North 7th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete stock for immediate shipment 





For durability and long ser- 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 
St. Louis 

Exposition 
1904 
for 
Superior 
Quality 
of 
Goods 


HOSE FOR 
ALL 
PURPOSES. 











Including the Celebrated Brands 
EUREKA PARAGON RED CROSS 
Four Ply Three Ply Two Ply 

The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose 
that possess four,—three and two entirely distinct and indepen- 
dent plies, and can be entirely separated, and possess four,— 
three and two warp and filling threads. 

FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 

These goods are especially adapted for use in Cotton, Oil, 
Woolen, Silk Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill, Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills, Sugar Refineries, Ice and Refrigerating Machinery, 


Chemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 
Samples and Full Information given on Application. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


AGENCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., and Memphis. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY COMPANY. 


—— aa 
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installing Westing- 
house Individual 
Picker Motors in 
this picker room, 
the air was dusty. 
Artificial lights 
were required dur- 
ing th day; belt 
upkeep and power 
lost in the shafting 
was a big 


expense. 


These Pictures 


were taken in the same picker room, 
one before, and the other after 


Westinghouse Picker Motors 


were installed. The pictures bring out some of the reasons 
why efficiency is increased and economies are procured by 
these motors. There are other reasons that possibly you 
never thought of. Send for “Textile Quarterly No. 5.” It’s 


about Electrically-Driven Pickers. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 45 American Cities 


BOSTON: Safe Dep. & Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK: 165 Broadway. 


Sie Me CHARLOTTE: American Bldg. 
After a |i 


tearing out the @& 
shafting, belts, etc., 
and putting in 
Westinghouse In- 
dividual. Picker 
Motors, the power 
cost was less, the 
output was in- 
creased, light bills 
were reduced and 
the operation was 
more efficient. 
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G. V. ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 














All over New England and into parts of the middle west and southwest, the fame of G. V. Electric 
Trucks for mill yard trucking has spread. 


G. V. Electrics are used by the mills of Lawrence, Lowell, Manchester, Claremont, Nashua, Bidde- 
ford, Fitchburg, North Adams, Waltham, Worcester, Hartford, Phillipsdale, Port Chester, Little Falls, 
Utica, Oneida, Buffalo, Fort Wayne (Ind.,) Brooklyn, Philadelphia and several other cities. You will 
note that a good variety of operating conditions are encountered and as wool, cotton, print, underwear, and 
hosiery mills together with dye houses and bleacheries are served, surely the right Electric will “make good” 


in about all such work. 





Nearly 4000 G. V. Electrics are in service, many from 6 to 11 years old. These trucks serve 108 dif- 
ferent lines of trade in 41 of the 48 states and in 9 forzign countries. ‘We mention these facts merely to give 


you confidence in our product and in us. 
The electric is particularly suited for work around inflammable material, and remember it is sanitary and 
odorless. The G. V. Electric leads in its field because it was the pioneer and has maintained its lead. 


Ask about our new improvements and send for catalogue 68. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Office and Factory, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Boste.r Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
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After the 


installation, 


what costs? 


A question always to be borne in mind 
when selecting elevators. The prudent 
mill-owner, the man who figures on all 
three elevator costs—installing, operating, 


repairing—chooses 


OTIS 


Elevators 


You recognize the name Otis as associated with all 
that is quality in Elevators. This name means just 
as much no matter what type of elevator interests 
you. It is synonymous with strength and Stability 
—freedom from repairs. 


Another thing—can you truly say that you can’t 
economically use any more elevators until you have 
investigated? Leave that problem to us and we 
promise a satisfactory selection. 


Write any of our offices for full information 
and prices regarding Otis Direct-Connected 


Elevators (if your plant is electric equipped) fees 
Belt-Power (if steam is used). Otis Direct Connected Elevator 


Otis Elevator Company 


Makers of All Types of Elevators 
Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Birmingham Columbia Jacksonville Mobile Norfolk Tampa 
Augusta Charleston Dallas Lynchburg Montgomery Richmond Washington 
Baltimore Charlotte Houston Macon New Orleans Savannah 
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Photograph of Carding Room in a Southern Cotton Mill. 75-60 watt clear Edison Mazda Lamps are used, 
equipped with aluminum finish intensive distribution Holophane—D’Olier steel reflectors (A1-60). 


The most satisfactory lamp for Textile Mills 


Mazda Lamps are now regarded as the standard illuminant for Textile Mills. 

The large range of sizes renders these lamps adaptable to all conditions and classes of service. 

The strong, sturdy filaments of drawn wire withstand any reasonable amount of shock and vibration inci- 
dent to textile mills. 

Edison Mazda lamps equipped with proper reflectors give an excellent distribution of light for every lighting 
requirement. 

The information given in the bulletin on ““The Lighting of Textile Mills’’ is compiled by engineers who have 
specialized in Textile Mill Lighting and is the result ofmany tests and investigations of actual conditions. 

The bulletin is of vital interest to the plant superintendent, engineer and electrician. Send for your copy 


today. 
LIGHTING OF COTTON MILLS. 


Carders—Light of moderate intensity must be provided at the front end to facilitate the placing of the roll 
of “lap” in position, and also at the rear in order that the workmen may see that the “‘sliver’’ is passing into 
the “coiler head” properly. The light in the aisles must be “spread” or “diffused” in order that gear adjustments 
or repairs may readily be made. 

Methods of Lighting Carders—Fig. | is a plain view; 40 or 60 watt clear Mazda Lamp with bowl-shaped steel 
reflector (extensive distribution if hung 8 feet above the floor, or intensive distribution if hung 10! feet above 
floor. 

Fig. 2 shows in elevation the approximate location of extensive reflectors. 





General Electric Company 


Edison Lamp Department Harrison, N. J. 





Lamp Agencies Everywhere 





4406 


PERFECT BALANCE. 
NO CHANGING SLOT. 















WHEN YOU NEED 


Roller Covering 


TWIST RETAINED. 
A “ DOG DAY” FLYER 


MORE AND BETTER 


‘MASS. 












LESS DOFFING, 
HANDLING, SETTING IN, 
PIECINGS AND WASTE. 





BOSTON :- 







Makes and Saves You Money. 
DUNN FLYER CO. 





Importers of All Kinds 
of TEXTILE LEATHERS OAK TANNED LEATHER 






Apron Leather or 
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Picker Leather 


Write to 
Charlee BOND Company 


520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


ee BELTING 







THE MAME WWEHI TAKER 0n your 





STANDS FOR DURABILITY 
It will pay you to obtain our quotations on Duck, 


Belting and Bagging Reeds. 
JACK HOOKS, STRAP HOOKS, HEDDLES 
Prices Quoted Upon Application 


THE WHITAKER REED CoO. 


84 Austin St., Worcester, Mass. 








Samuel Fraser McIntosh 
CONSTRUCTING ENGINEER 


TEXTILE MILLS 


POWER PLANTS 533 Industrial Trust Building 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








BLEACHERS AND DYERS ForMore Than 
100 YEARS 


Capacity 35000 Pounds Daily 


ROBERT D. MASON 


Bleach, Dye and Mercerize 


Se eM 















Harbison - Walker 
Refractories Company 


General Offices—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Highest Grade Fire Brick 
Boiler Settings a Specialty 


Plants in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 


labama. 





Manufacturers of 
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Increased Durability 
inGARLAND Raw- 


hide Loom Pickers. 


We are constantly improving the con- 
struction, and therefore the durability 
of our rawhide loom pickers, as may 
be seen by comparing the pickers we 
are now turning out with those made 
but a few years ago; and although 
we are now making better loom pickers 
than ever before, we are sparing no 
effort to make them still better in the 


future. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 
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ONE MORE COTTON TRUST. 


Only last month we printed a brief resume of the action 
of the Attorney General of Arkansas in declining to issue 
a license to the Southern States Cotton Corporation, of 
Macon, Ga., beeause under the “blue-sky” law of Arkansas, 
corporations of this character are forbidden. While the 
efforts of this corporation are primarily to bring about 15- 
cent cotton and while its promoters claim they are receiving 
considerable support, there still remains enough indepen- 
dent cotton planters to organize still another cotton trust. 

In a recent tariff debate in the Senate, Senator Smith, 
of Georgia, said: “I shall not stop to speak of cotton. 
We produce 850 million dollars worth of cotton. Of 
course the cotton grower has no protection. We do not 
ask it for him * * * but we say to the American cotton 
grower, ‘The people must be clothed with cotton goods, 
and you ought not to ask to reach your hands into the pock- 
ets of the people who are to be clothed with your product 
and, seek a higher price for it by an arbitrary standard 
fixed by statute.’ ” 

The cotton growers of the country do not ask for a pro- 
teetive tariff. Why should they, when two-thirds of the 
world’s production is grown in the Southern states? What 
need, indeed, for a protective tariff, when all that is neces- 
sary to secure a higher price for these two million members 
of the National Farmers Union who are cotton growers is 
for them or their representatives to get together as they 
did on September 4th at Salina, Kansas, and voie to hold 
their respective portions of the cotton crop until it com- 
mands a price of 15 cents a pound? 

It is reported that several of the leading cotton growers 
present desired the minimum figure at 17 or 18 cents, and 
pointed out that owing to tightness of the money market 
and the unsettled conditions in Europe and America, prices 
of all produets will soar and cotton would no doubt bring 
that price if the members of the Union would hold out for it. 
Of course the mere fact that it is combination in restraint 
of trade makes no difference. A friendly Congress, upheld 
by President Wilson, supported the amendment of Repre- 
sentative Roddenbury, of Georgia, exempting farmers co- 
operative organizations from legal action under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law, by the simple expedient of limiting 
the expenditure of an appropriation authorized for the 
enforcement of that law. Therefore, they are at full liberty 
to combine and hold the staple for any price they see fit. 

What an uproar it would make if the members of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers in conven- 
tion assembled voted en masse to hold the various classes of 
cloth manufactured until the price had increased three cents 
a yard over current prices. This would, of course, be im- 
possible, as cotton manufacture is not a monopoly, as is 
cotton growing, but the result in such a ease would be verv 
easy to foresee. Even now, worthy senators, such as Stone 
of Missouri and Williams of Mississippi, arise in the senate 
chamber and declare that if there is no monopoly in cotton 
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manufacturing, there is at least exploitation. Has anyone 
ever heard of these or any other senators referring to such 
farmer’s combinations as this 15-cent cotton “trust” as mon- 
opolies? It is entirely safe to presume that no one has 
and it is also safe to predict that no one ever will. Sena- 
tors are now elected by popular vote and by the eensus of 
1910 there were over 644 million farm operators in the 
United States. 

The importance of this viewpoint is quite obvious to the 
layman but it will take several seasons of Chautauqua lec- 
tures to educate him to the point where he can understand 


the justice of such methods. 





MAKING WELFARE WORK EFFECTIVE. 


Some manufacturers, who are clever enough to make a 
big suecess of their business, make a mistake when they 
turn from the mechanical side of their plants to the human 
factor, and attempt to bring the latter up to the same 
degree of efficiency to which textile equipment has been 
raised. They know that their machines can be relied upon 
to accomplish certain things; that doing this is a demon- 
strable, mathematical proposition, about which there is no 
question whatever. It is another case of two and two 


making four. 

In dealing with the help problem, and in striving to 
bring a better condition into existance, the millman who at- 
tempts to introduce a similar equation, without any un- 
known quantities, is certain to meet with trouble. In the 
first place, labor is not uniform and standard, and in the 
second place, human beings must be studied individually, in 


order to get results. 

In spite of these facts, however, one frequently sees a 
manufacturer wrestling with the problem of getting better 
help, more loyal help, and more permanent help, much as 
he would wrestle with a problem in the power plant or in- 
volving the operation of his spinning machinery. Tle deals 
with it along mathematical and exact lines, endeavoring to 
introduce certain factors, which, added to certain other 
quantities, will produce a definite and measurable result. 

There’s where the trouble comes, of course. Results of 
that kind are intangible and hard to measure, and cannot 
be caleulated in advance. And the plan whieh worked in 
one town will not necessarily work in another, in spite of 
the fact that a machine which operates excellently in one 
mill usually turns out to be equally good in snother. 

A group of textile men recently had an informal wmeet- 
ing, and the subject of improving the help came up. The 
conversation turned to all sorts of welfare work that had 
been undertaken by various concerns, and the interesting 
part about it was a violent difference of opinion as to 
whether the plan is worth while. 

One man, who had evidently failed to make the scheme 
work at his mill, said very positively, “No, no more wel- 
fare work for me. I’m convinced that it does more harm 
than good. Instead of appreciating our efforts, our em- 
ployees have shown that they don’t want to be treated like 
human beings, and consequently we intend to handle them 
on a different basis hereafter. It’s a waste of time and 
money to try to improve conditions.” 

Yet, a few moments later, another mill-owner, who had 
been listening attentively to the statements of the others, 
said quietly that he believed welfare work was the one 
great method of solving the problem. , 
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“Our employees are the most loyal set we have ever 
seen,” he said, “and have shown that they will stick with us 
under almost any circumstances. We have tried to treat 
them fairly, and I believe they know it. We have en- 
deavored to make their surroundings attractive and agree- 
able, so that girls and women would want to work for us, 
and I think we have succeeded there. Altogether I am well 
pleased with the results we have secured from the various 
kinds of welfare work we have undertaken, and I believe 
that we have largely solved the labor problem.” 

There are two diametrically opposed opinions. Which 
one is correct? 

An analysis of the eases cited may be worth while. The 
first undertook the sort of work he did admittedly to stem 
the tide which was flowing against him and to hold labor 
which was being lured to other superficially more attrac- 
tive classes of work. The mill owner evidently expected 
the provision of a rest room and similar devices to meet at 
onee the conditions which had been gradually developing, a 
development covering several years, probably, and when 
they did not, he was disappointed. 

He had erected and equipped at some expense a build- 
ing to be used for social purposes. A place was provided 
where young women might receive their friends, and a 
boarding-house was run in connection with it. The prices 
for board were low enough to prove an attraction. The 
manager of the plant admitted that the boarding-house had 
to be closed, finally, because there were no patrons. 

The reason came out when he outlined some of the rules 
and regulations. It turned out that he had been trying to 
have his employees comport themselves like attendants at 
a young ladies’ finishing school, and when they refused to 
do so, the plan collapsed. Many of his workers were of 
foreign birth, and had customs regarding social inter- 
eourse which were different from those prevailing in 
America. Unwillingness or inability to understand and ap- 
preciate their viewpoint led to the adoption of what must 
have seemed to them obnoxious rules, and rather than have 
their liberty interfered with they promptly provided board 
in another place. 

Anyone studying the proposition from a human stand- 
point, and not as a problem in factory operation, would 
have seen this at once; but the head of this mill, who felt 
that he had called upon a panacea which had turned out to 
be a false alarm, expected the rest room to work like “Open 
sesame,” and was accordingly convinced that there was 
nothing in welfare methods when it failed. 

The concern which reported having made good with 
plans of this kind had been carrying on some work in 
this direction for a long time before the adoption of more 
ambitious plans. For instance, it had built houses and 
helped its employees to purchase them, thus insuring their 
permanent residence in the community; it had even carried 
on a certain amount of religious work, cooperating with 
the Young Women’s Christian Association in holding week- 
ly services at the mill; and it had shown in various other 
ways a real interest in the welfare of its employees, and 
consequently, when it put on foot a plan for a social head- 
quarters, to be used by the girls as a reading room, for 
dances, for lunch, and for various other recreative matters, 
the employees took to the scheme like the proverbial duck 
to water. They used the room, had a good time and 
showed frankly that they appreciated it. 

The difference in the result was largely a difference in 
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the point of view of the owners of the mill. The one ex- 
pected welfare work to be a sort of touchstone, with imme- 
diate relief from labor problems resulting from its appli- 
cation; the other recognized the establishment of a rest room 
as just one feature of its efforts to improve the conditions 
of its employees, and did not expect colossal results. It 
got, however, all that could have been desired in the way 
of a strengthened esprit de corps among the workers in that 
mill. 

The same condition prevails in regard to the handling 
of financial matters. Some mills have undertaken savings 
bank plans in order to encourage the help to save as much 
of their earnings as possible. One Tennessee mill recently 
reported having $48,000 of its employees’ money, on which 
it is paying 5 per cent interest. Others which have used 
the plan have failed to do anything with it, not getting the 
interest and cooperation of their employees in sufficient 
measure to lead anywhere. 

In connection with the use of profit-sharing plans, the 
problem is very similar. The employer who expects that 
an announcement of an intention to divide the profits will 
immediately convert his help from a more or less disor- 
ganized and apathetic lot into an enthusiastic, cheerful and 
hard-working set, all laboring together for the good of the 
institution, is expecting more than ordinary clay is usually 
eapable of producing; but the manufacturer who uses the 
plan with a large degree of common sense injected into it, 
neither relying on it to produce wonders nor turning it 
down as not worth consideration from the standpoint of 
improving labor conditions, will usually find that he is mak- 
ing more headway with it than a lot of others. 

To get down to the brass tacks of the matter, mill hands 
are human beings, endowed with brains and emotions. They 
ean see through a hole in a mill-stone; and they ean dis- 
tinguish between a real and sincere endeavor on the part of 
their employers to assist them to a better condition, and a 
calculating desire to use a device to increase profits, mas- 
querading under the name of “welfare work,” for the bene- 
fit of the employer only. 

That is why it is impossible to get permanent results 
from the use of a single feature of welfare work. It must 
be part of a connected plan and a continuous policy on the 
part of the manufacturer. The latter must realize that 
while helping his employees will ultimately benefit his own 
business, helping them should be made the end, and the 
means; for if employees come to the conclusion that the 
efforts of the company to do this, that or the other thing for 
them are altogether with an eye on the resultant dividends, 
the response is not likely to be too enthusiastic. 

Welfare work has to do with the welfare of the laborers, 
not the welfare of the dividend account; and while the lat- 
ter invariably gets the benefit from honest efforts in the 
direction indieated in the long run, that benefit should 
be submerged, even in the mind of the manufacturer. 





AN IDLE RUMOR. 





Director H. Will Nelson, of the Mississippi Textile 
School, states that the rumor that this progressive and.up- 
to-date school has been closed is not founded upon fact. 
The school is neither closed nor likely to be in the near 
future. On the other hand the interest which we under- 
stand is being manifested in this school by many members 
of the Mississippi legislature and by the textile interests of 
the state augurs well for its future. 
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THROUGH FOUR ADMINISTRATIONS. 


Former commissioner of patents, Edward B. Moore, 
and W. H. C. Clarke recently announced that they have 
entered into a partnership for the practice of patent, trade 
mark and copyright law in New York City and Washington, 
D. C. This recalls the record of long and efficient service 
rendered by Mr. Moore. He was assistant commissioner 01 
patents under President McKinley and commissioner under 
Presidents Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. He represented 
the patent office at the Paris Exposition of 1900. Fol- 
lowing this service he was given credentials of a special 
ambassador and represented the United States at the inter- 
national conference in Stockholm in 1908, following which 
he visited the countries of Europe, personally negotiating 
treaties affecting industrial property which he had pre- 
pared by direction of President Roosevelt. On a similar 
mission for President Taft he negotiated conventions with 
twenty South American republics. In 1911 he was desig- 
nated by President Taft to be chairman of the American 
delegation to the diplomatic congress known as the confer- 
ence at Washington, held under the treaty of Paris of 1883 
for the protection of industrial property. Elected tem- 
porary president of that body, he presided at the opening 
of the conference where diplomatic representatives, noted 
scientists and the commissioners of patents of forty nations 
were in attendance. His service in this capacity makes him 
vice-president of the next conference to be held at the 
Hague. Mr. Clarke is a member of the United States su- 
preme court bar and has practiced extensively in the fed- 
eral courts throughout the country. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT. 


After working over the preliminaries for some time the 
Georgia School of Technology, at Atlanta, has decided to 
establish a School of Commerce as a “developer of execu- 
tive efficiency.” 

This school of commerce is to take the place of the old 
system of apprenticeship and is expected to overcome the 
apparently unbridgable gap between business and education. 

The courses in commerce and finance are intended to 
have a practical value for the student looking forward 
to a career in any line of business; to teach the principles 
which underlie all business operations; to bring to his at- 
tention some of the problems which every business man 
must solve; and to furnish him with definite information 
which will aid in the solution of such problems. These are 
arranged to include accounting, managerial efficiency and 
commercial law. 

This idea, if carefully carried out, will strengthen a very 
apparent weakness in former educational methods. It 
would be well worth while, however, for this and other 
Similar schools, which are training young men for diree- 
torial positions along various lines, to give serious thought 
to the suggestion made in these columns last month eon- 
cerning the adoption of a human nature department, the 
need for which is noticeable among young graduates of al- 
most every class. 





Every victory over discourtesy is well worth the effort, 
and makes a man bigger and stronger, and a more desirable 
employee. It brings him nearer promotion, and raises him 
in the esteem of his family and friends. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION— 
MISSISSIPPI SECTION. 


(Special Correspondence). 


A short time ago a eall was issued by First Vice-Presi- 
dent C. H. Goodroe, of the Southern Textile Association, to 
all those interested in the further development of the textile 
in the states of Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Texas, to Hotel at Meridian, 


Miss., on Saturday, September 6, for the purpose of form- 


industry 


meet at the Southern 


ing the Mississippi Section of the Southern Textile Associa- 


tion. There was a splendid delegation present, and Secre- 


tary A. 


present 


he Southern Textile Association, was 


B. Carter, of t 
Vice-President Goodroe in the organization 


to assist 
of the section. Vice-President Goodroe spoke in glowing 
terms of the hopes he had for the future development of the 
textile industry in Mississippi and never in the history of 
the South has an organization been formed where greater 
enthusiasm was evident, or where better hopes of perma- 


nent results were to be seen than was the ease at this meet- 


C. H. Goopror, Ist Vice-PREesipeNT, SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
ASSOCIATION. 

ing, and the confident words of Mr. Goodroe will long be 

remembered by those present. Immediately after organi- 

zation the following officers were elected: J. S. Stroud, 

president; J. B. Meacham, vice-president; H. Will Nelson, 

secretary, and H. C. Moore, treasurer. 

An address of weleome wag delivered by Mayor Parker 
of Meridian, to which Secretary Carter responded in his 
usual able manner. 

T. L. Wainwright, president of the Stonewall Cotton 
Mill, at Stonewall, Miss., spoke on the labor question and 
pleaded for a better understanding among mill managers. 
He urged that an agreement be made among mill men re- 
garding the payment of transportation for bringing opera- 
tives from other mills. He also emphasized the great value 
of good houses, and good pay for work accomplished, and 
stated as a fact that if these things were properly attended 
to, the problem of the lack of help would become a minor 


matter. 


Ocroser, 1913. 


After a brief discussion among the members, H. Will 
Nelson, director of textiles at the Mississippi Textile School, 
spoke on the relation of the textile school to the upbuilding 
of the industry in the state. “No man can hope to develop 
any industry and he cannot even improve the people he 
comes in contact with, whether as overseer, superintendent, 
agent, or anything else, unless he has a vision of better 
things himself and a confidence, trust and belief in what he 
is trying to do,” said Mr. Nelson. “If we believe that there 
is a future in the textile industry for this state, there will 
be developments, because we will do that which will tend to 


A. B. Carter, SECRETARY, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. 
uplift the work people through education and in other ways, 
proving to those who do not see, as we see, the great value 
of the state for this industry.” Mention was also made of 
the recommendation which the president of the A. & M. 
College expects to make to the legislature, and which, if 
adopted, would help very materially in the development of 
textiles. Assistance in this connection was the work of the 
members of the association, and which would ultimately 
mean a million spindles, where there are now less than 
200,000. At the suggestion of Mr. Goodroe, a motion was 
passed with enthusiasm that the legislative committee peti- 
tion the legislature to encourage the work of the textile 
school at the A. & M. College. 

Dr. Knoblin, of Yazoo City, delivered an address on the 
sanitary condition of the mill and village. This address 
was the means of showing to the members what could be 
done with judicious efforts by the physician and surgeon 
who had the interest of the people at heart, and the best 
endorsement of the work being done at Yazoo City, per- 
haps, was the invitation extended by Dr. Knoblin for every- 
one to come and see for themselves what had been done. 
“Why not figure on the physical development of the help in 
the mill as well as on the production of yarn and other 
products from that help?” said Dr. Knoblin. “If the re- 
sults could be seen and understood it would be a big sur- 
prise to many people and would also be the means of silene- 
ing much of the present criticism of the textile mills.” 

Vice-President Goodroe spoke on the value of the textile 
mills to the people who live in the mountains and way off 
in the country, and went on to explain how he had taken 
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this class of operatives, people who were merely existing, 
and taught them how to earn a decent living, and showed 
by results where many were becoming sturdy citizens of 
the state thereby. He assured the members of the associa- 
tion that there is plenty of labor for the mills of the future 
to be found in the rural districts, and claims that he has 
proved this to his own satisfaction in his own mill. Super- 
intendent H. C. Moore, of the Magnolia Cotton Mill, then 
spoke on the child labor question, and stated that in his 
opinion the law was too drastic. He claimed that to prove 
this to the people who see only one side of these things, and 
to the legislators, that they should be advised to visit the 
mills and see the inner workings, also to make several visits, 
so that all manner of conditions could be understood, and 
then to compare these conditions with those of other indus- 
tries. The speaker strongly urged the bringing up of mill 
problems in the meetings, as they would be of great help, 
especially to the younger men. 

The legislative committee, composed of E. Mitchell, D. 
J. MeClellan, and W. Z. Smith, were advised to represent 
to the legislature that a 60-hour per week law be so ar- 
ranged that the mill people could have Saturday afternoon 
at liberty was far better than the present arrangement of 
10 hours each day. 

A telegram was received from L. L. Arnold, editor of 
CoTTon, regretting his inability to be present, and assuring 
the members of Corron’s support, while wishing for the 
meeting unqualified success. This telegram was read to the 
association and received with appreciation by its member- 
ship. 

After an excellent banquet at the Southern Hotel, the 
meeting adjourned to await the eall for the next meeting. 

Among those present were, J. B. Meacham, superintend- 
ent, MeComb City; H. C. Moore, superintendent Magnolia 
Cotton Mills; C. H. Goodroe, superintendent, Yazoo City 
Yarn Mills; T. L. Wainwright, president, Stonewall Cotton 
Mills; L. S. Stroud, superintendent, Meridian; J. F. Clark, 
general manager, Meridian; W. N. Wilson, overseer, Me- 
Comb City; J. W. Greenlea, overseer, Magnolia; A. K. 
Wallace, shipping clerk, Yazoo City; A. C. Canterberry, 
overseer, Meridian; R. F. Goodroe, master mechanic, Yazoo 
City; R. L. Sherrod, Yazoo City; A. W. Mungall, dyer, 
Meridian; J. A. Fowler, Meridian; W. Z. Smith, yarn su- 
perintendent, Yazoo City; A. T. Cain, overseer, Meridian; 
E. W. Cargill, overseer carding, Tupelo; P. E. Adams, 
overseer, West Point; H. Will Ne’son director Mississippi 
Textile School; T. S. Garner, overseer, Stonewall; A. B. 
Carter, southern representative Victor Shaw Ring Traveler 
Co., Athens, Ga.; Thos. Goodroe, overseer, Yazoo City; J. 
W. Horner, representing W. H. Bigelow ecard clothing, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. J. MeClellan, superintendent, Tupelo; 
Edgar Mitchell, superintendent, Stonewall, and O. E. Moers, 
manager, Meridian. 





— 


Secretary A. B. Carter, of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, is issuing handsome certificates of membership in 
black and gold to all members of the Association who are 
in good standing. One of these certificates suitably framed 
and hung by.the overseer’s desk in the mill, indicates to all 
observers that this overseer is a wide-awake, progressive 
member of the Southern Textile Association, and almost 
assures that his room is being run in accordance with the 
most approved standards of the times. If you haven’t re- 
ceived your certificate yet, you had better take it up with 


Secretary Carter! 


COTTON 461 





THE ART OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 


In the recent article on “Training Operatives,” William 
Shaw places the blame for lack of training largely with the 
management and indicates the proper methods to apply 
in several specific instances. At the last annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
majority and minority reports of the sub-committee on ad- 
ministration were presented for discussion. The following 
extracts from that part of the discussion submitted by H. 
L. Gantt are directly applicable to the manufacture of 
textiles and in many ways support the contentions of Mr. 
Shaw in regard to the training of operatives. 

“The implication in the report of the committee that 
the development of methods and the training of workmen are 


{ 
] 


functious of the management has to my mind not been sul 
ficient!y emphasized,” said Mr. Gantt. “The piece work 
system as usually operated and most of the premium and 
bonus systems in general use do not recognize training as a 
funetion of the management, and may be classed as indi- 
vidual effort systems. They have undoubtedly accomplished 
some results in the past, but we have now reached the stage 
in our complicated industries where more than individual 
effort is required. Individual effort may be so hampered by 
environment as to make progress impossible, and to cause 
the workman to become so discouraged as to give up what- 
ever effort he may be making. On the other hand, if the 
management determines that a certain degree of efficiency is 
attainable, accepts the responsibility of training workmen 
up to the point necessary to obtain that efficiency, and pro 
vides means for obtaining it, we have an entirely different 
éondition. 

“This view of the subject is so opposed to that held 
by most managers, superintendents and foremen, that it is 
with great diffieulty that we ean get them to accept it, and 
the time needed to bring them around to this viewpoint is 
far greater than most realize. There are many reasons for 
this, and the fact that a man does not instantly accept a 
new proposition, which is to his mind revolutionary, should 
not for one minute be held up against him, for a strong man 
who has been successful in following one line of action, 
justly regards an entirely different line as being inferior 
to one which has brought him his success. 

“Fig. 1 represents the work of women winding yarn 


> 


in a cotton mill after the system had been in effect on 
month, at which time three operatives were regularly earn 
ing a bonus. At the start, one of the best workers was of- 


fered the opportunity to perform the task and to earn 


. bonus, but she felt the task was too severe and did not wish 


to try. A week later, however, she did begin the work 


and made her bonus right along. Some of the people 


this room were young gir's who apparently had but litt! 
interest in the work, and made practically no effort to ear 
their bonus. The older and more staid ones, however, took 
hold promptly and the younger ones gradually dropped out. 
The neweomers at first spent three or four weeks before 
they actually earned the bonus. As, however, those who 
were not interested in earning the bonus gradually disap- 
peared, the habit or fashion in that room eame to bi 

attend to your job and earn the bonus. The newcomers then 
in many eases earned their bonus from the very first dey. 
This chart is dated March, 1909. 
this room as it exists today and is reproduced by permission 


; 


Fig. 2 shows a chart ot 


of the treasurer of the mill. 
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CHART SHOWING REsuLTs oF Bonus System: WOMEN WINDING YARN IN. Cotton Miu, 1909 


Note how much more quickly new workers put on in June began to earn bonus than did 


those in April or May 


“Some months ago the Industrial Workers of the Wor!d 
made an attempt to cause a strike in all of the mills in the 
town where this mill is situated, and actually sueceede1 
shutting down some of the mills for several weeks. In this 
mill, on which a strong attack was made, only 60 out of 
600 employes were drawn out, and the management had no 
difficulty whatever in filling all their places in a few days. , 

“Fig. 3 represents the work of the girls in a worsted 
mill. The best workers were put on bonus work first. Their 
improvement It nearly three months 
before all were put on this work. The poorer ones failed 
first, but on the last day shown on the chart, all of the 
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Fig. 2. CoNnpitions Existing In 1913 in THE DEPARTMENT 


REPRESENTED IN Fi@. 1. 
poorer workers earned bonus. During the period from 
April 15 to July 10, one hundred and sixty-one girls had 
been put on bonus work, and 21 out of this number had 
for one reason or another, left the employ of the company. 


The_reasons were as follows: Four left on aceount of bad 


health or were dissatisfied; one married; one entered a con- 
vent; one went to work at the mountains for the summer; 
five left town, and nine were discharged. 

“One of the obstacles nearly always encountered is the 
opposition of certain people in authority who, having once 
expressed their disapproval of these methods, feel it their 
duty to oppose their introduction to as great an extent as 
possible. Their original arguments having failed, the ar- 
eument that we were overworking the girls was advanced, 
and they insisted on being allowed to put on piecework, some 
of this work which was in another building, and which had 
not yet been put on the task and bonus system. Accord- 
ingly, on June 19, their piecework was started. On July 
11, the date of the report, 19 out of a total of 53 girls in 
this building had left. In other words, almost one-third of 
the girls who were put on piecework according to the re- 
quest of the man who had their interests most at heart, 
left in three weeks. In the case of our bonus workers, ap- 
proximately one-eighth of the girls left in 15 weeks. 

“In 1904 I put this system into a shop making packing 
A few I had word that it was running 
substantially and that nearly all of the 
original bonus workers were still there. 

“Fig. 4 represents the making of sheets and pillow cases 
and the work of starting the task and bonus was done by a 
man who has been connected with me, but who was doing 
this on his own responsibility. I was not personally in 
touch with this work when it was done. The factory 
shut down on a number of days, November 28 (evidently 
Thanksgiving day) and then on Christmas and all Wednes- 
days and Saturdays for the next two weeks. The work 
started off very well, but the rush to get people on bonus on 
November 30, evidently upset things, for a number of work- 
ers are back on day work. This was probably due to the 
inability of the task setter to set tasks on new work fast 
enough. Just before Christmas week the same condition 
obtained, and after Christmas there was not enough work 
to keep the factory running full. However, by the middle 
of January, those who had bonus work were beginning to 
earn their bonus pretty regularly, and by February 10 the 
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Fic. 3 Recorp or WorK In Worstep MILL 


Each line represents one worker. This is a sample chart for one room. There were several other rooms 


number of workers were just about large enough so that 
each could be supplied with a full amount of work. From 
that time on the work went smoothly. 

It is evident from this chart that the management has 
its part to play in supplying and teaching workers, and 
that the trouble was not with the workers, but with lack of 
proper balance in the managing department. The fault, 
however, is a natural one, for when the man responsible for 
the output finds the advantage he can obtain by the task and 
bonus system, he almost invariably insists on putting as 
many people on bonus as possible, with the result that he 


finds he cannot supply all the workers properly and that 
numbers. of them have to be put back on day work. 

“You will ask why the task setter does not explain this 
to the superintendent and make it clear that that is the 
wrong way to do. I ean only say that no amount of ex- 
planation on my part, or that of my representatives, seems 
to have much effect, and we have about come to the con- 
clusion that the best way to do is to let them make their 
mistakes and find out, then the question is settled once and 
for all time. 

“Fig. 5 is a, particularly interesting chart, inasmuch as 
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Fic. 5 CHART rLLustrRatTiInG. Bonus Work IN FacToRY WHERE THE EFFORT 
WAS MADE TO INCREASE THE OvuTPUT Too RAPIDLY 


is reproduced by the courtesy of the manager. In this the The new wages would be an increase over the old standard, 


work went very well until we began to push it too fast. usually of from 30 to 50 per cent, and the wage cost 
measured in the same manner would be distinctly below the 


it is the most recent—the development is still going on. It before the work was started are also rated at 100 per cent. 


When the desire to get an increased outpnt overcame the 
conservatism with which it is necessary to establish a new previous wage cost. 

method, those workers who were last put on influenced the Bleaching Sheeting Putting up Cloth a re duhicg 
others not to perform the task, and one day nobody made ess SS Oe 
bonus. One girl, however, felt that she needed the money, 
and. continued on with the work. The others showed their 
hostility toward her in a number of ways, but she still per- 
sisted. After they had ceased to try to do the work for 
three or four days, several of the girls sent in their notice 
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accepted. At the end of eight days, some of the girls became eer ~wse 


willing to try again, and from that time on the number in- Nan Wage Cast 


ereased. For some time past the applications from other 


fect that the workers could have no cause whatever for not 








trying to earn their bonus, they were unable to get the issue 








Fig. 6. Actua Resuurs UNDER THE TASK AND BONUS 
System Arrer More THan Two Years’ OPERATION. 
Each VerticaAL LINe REPRESENTS A 
DIFFERENT OPERATION. 


cirls to work on task and bonus has been so great that we 
have been unable to provide proper conditions and to set 
tasks for them fast enough. 

‘The question naturally arises with respeet to the charts 
as to the ratio between the amount which is being actom- “Fig. 6 shows these ratios with regard to work done 
plished now and what was accomplished previous to starting several years ago in a bleachery in Rhode Island. Each of 
the vertical lines represents a different kind of work. The 
clear, we devised what is called a Percentage Chart. On horizontal black line marked 100 per cent, represents the 
this the average production previous to the installation of | amount of work which was done on each of these operations 
our methods is called 100 per cent. Our new production may previous to our investigations. The upper lines represent the 


be two, three or four times that amount. The wages paid amount of work now being done, compared with what was 


in with this work. In order to make these comparisons 
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previously done. The heavy black line marked 100 per 
cent also represents the previous wages paid, and the dotted 
lines above it represents wages now paid. The 100 per 
cent line also represents the present cost. The increase in 
product is around 200 per cent, and the decrease in wage 
cost is approximately 40 per cent, while the inerease in 
wages is also 40 per cent. It should be borne in mind that 
this increase in product is not due solely to the work of the 
operative, but also to more careful study and cooperation 
on the part of the management as well.” 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN RUSSIA. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton ) 
BY W. READ-BARBER. 

Cotton manufacturing in Russia is an ever-increasing, 
ever-growing industry; it wi!l become even more so when 
the cotton grown in South Russia becomes better marketed. 
The greatest amount of cotton used is of American growth, 
but probably in the near future, and when the supply of 
Russian grown cotton is greater, there will be less American 
used. 

Russian cotton is a good, clean, lustrous cotton, about 
11-inch staple, and to all appearances could be classed with 
a good American. The machinery is all English, with Eng- 
lish management, and English overseers. It takes about 
three Russian workmen to do the work one English work- 
man would do; this is a big drawback, since the overseers 
have so much work to do, and so many hands to look after, 
that there is more spolied work than there should be. The 
women are proportionate to the men regarding their working 
eapacity. The operatives therefore are not as good as ob- 
tainable in other countries; in fact, I think they are the very 
worst. This necessitates having good overseers, and again 
the overseers are greatly handicapped for the first two or 
three years, on account of the difficult language to be con- 
tended with. 

All this entails more work for the manager or superin- 
tendent, and the very diffieult conditions which such a man- 
ager has had to contend with, make him a man fit to go to 
any country, and able to manage any mill in the world. 

It is impossible to get many operatives to stay more than 
three years, as they live on next to nothing, and as they 
get rather good wages in the mill in comparison with other 
work, with their savings, they are enabled to go to their 
villages and live in ease. This, of course, means the con- 
stant training of new operatives, which to any concern is 
an handicapping practice, making it very difficult to keep 
up the regularity of the quality of the goods. 

Mostly gray cloth is woven, although there are ging 
hams, stripes, checks, and plaids, to a small extent. There 
is also a lot of thread making, and this accounts for a large 
amount of the spinning. The hours worked are from 6 
a. m. to 6 p. m., with one hour and a half for dinner, and 
no stoppage for breakfast; -Saturdays from 6 a. m. to 2 
p. m., without any stoppage. The hour and a half principle 
is not a good one, since there is a lot of dodging at the 
time for breakfast which, of course, has to be taken while 
the machines are working. It also accounts for a lot of 
spoiled work. 

There is also a lot of administrative work, caused by 
the Russian passport system, which has no material benefit 
for the manufacturers; in fact, there is quite a lot of “red 
tape” business with the government and the police, and 
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since the people are ignorant, and uneducated, the whole 
work falls on the office staff, thus inereasing the cost of ad- 
ministration. 

The Russian peasants are totally unprovided for by the 
government in regard to education. This also means an 
hindrance to cotton manufacturing. Then, there is hardly 
any honest business transacted, as whatever business is 
done, the manager or salesman in nine eases out of ten, 
wants some commission as does also his buyer, and this 
means many times as much as 10 per cent in this part of the 
transaction. Also in the mill supplies very often these 
things oceur. At the same time cotton mills can pay from 
10 to 20 per cent dividends, and this is the general thing 
for either good or bad years; of course, the heavy duty on 
manufactured goods accounts in a large degree for this. 
The wage of a Russian is not very high, but as a rule they 
are as high as he deserves. The seale is about as follows: 

A minder, $6.81 a week. 

A ring spinner, $3.89 a week. 

A drawing tender, $3.65 a week. 

A ecard tender, $2.19 a week. 

A weaver, two looms $3.65 a week. 

A laborer $2.77 a week. 

There are no labor unions, as the government does not 
allow unions; besides, there are not the men here to control 
unions; yet, at the same time, there are a lot of strikes and 
labor troubles, but they lack organization. They are, how- 
ever, very diffieult to deal with; the more so, since the 
Russian law is so difficult to understand, and one never 
hardly knows how he stands with the law. 

When a strike occurs, for the three following days, the 
management must start the engine, both at morning and 
afternoons, for a quarter of an hour. Then they are al- 
lowed to pay them off if they don’t turn in for work during 
these three days. When the mill is running, one cannot 
discharge a hand, without giving a fortnight’s notice or a 


the more so, 


fortnight’s pay. This is very inconvenient, 
when if it is on the operative’s side, they can get out of this 
rule. In faet, all along the manufacturer is very harshly 
dealt with. 

Of course, the operatives can be fined up to one-third 
of their wage, and this does give you some slight satisfac- 
tion, yel it is not a practice to be recommended. Mills are 
also troubled with operatives’ dishonesty and to cope with 
this, they have to have searchers to search them on leaving 
at dinner time and evening, and it is surprising what is dis 
covered round and about them. For this, you ean dismiss 
them, but it is not advantageous enough to summon them, 
as this course is very unsatisfactory. There is a millowners’ 
association in Petersburg, but the government stands in the 
way of good mill legislation. Generally speaking, the eot 
ton trade is handicapped by unreasonable laws, unedueated 
} 


operatives, bad living conditions, drunken habits, lazy work 


men, and business corruption. 


The central committee for small holdings in Russia has 
appropriated $10,000 to be used by one of the associations 
in Transeaueasia for organizing an experimental cotton 
plantation. This is done in order that the owners of minor 
local mills may be able to compete with American factories. 





y 


“The withholding of courtesy may apparently be ig- 
nored, but it is recognized, and reacts to the detriment of 
those who are deficient in this respect. Self-interest, there 


fore, demands that courtesy be practiced.” 
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MOISTURE TESTS ON AMERICAN COTTON’ 


Results Obtained at the Cotton Testing and Conditioning House at Havre, France. 


BY D. E. DOUTY, MANAGER U. 8. 
In a paper presented before the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association (to be found in the May, 1913, issue 
of Corron), I ealled attention to the variation of the humid- 
ity of the atmosphere during the principal months of the 
ginning season, July to January and the possible moisture 
content of raw cotton under those conditions. 
The curves submitted were for the atmospherie humidity 
bureau at Glaveston, 
C., and Mobile, 


weather 
Charleston, S. 


as reported by the U. S. 
Texas, New 
Ala., and represent with a reasonable degree of aceuracy the 


Orleans, La., 
moisture condition at the principal points of shipment of 


cotton from these states. The data also represents quite 
well the condition throughout the respective states with the 
exception of inland and upland portions cf Texas and South 


Carolina. 


CONDITIONING AND TESTING CO., 


Ocroser, 1913. 


NEW YORK. 
cent of the total number and may be selected by a repre- 
sentative of the conditioning house or half each by the 
A sample consists of from 700 to 800 
The 
charges for the tests are based upon the cost of the work 
and are moderate. The fee is 35 franes ($6.755) per 100 
bales or 22.50 franes ($4.342) per 50 bales or less. 

The French standard regain is 814 per cent and the 
report of the testing house is based upon this standard. 


buyer and seller. 
grams (1.5 to 1.8 lbs) divided into two test samples. 


Where cotton shows a less amount of moisture than this 
standard it is reported as gaining moisture in the test. 
Where it shows a greater amount than the standard it is 
reported as losing. Each test lot usually represents sam- 
ples from 50 or 100 bales and in a few eases a larger 


number. 
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The first aceurate information to be published upon the 
moisture content of a considerable quantity of raw cotton 
has recently been issued by the new cotton testing house at 
Havre, France. The report covers the operations of the 
House from September 20th, 1912, to January 9th, 1913, 
and ineludes eotton direct from steamers and from storage. 

The Havre cotton testing house was established in 1912 
by the French spinners association for the purpose of de- 
termining the moisture content of raw cotton and making 
such other tests as might be desired. All cotton received at 
the port of Havre must be sampled and tested by this lab- 
oratory before it will be accepted by any of the members 
of the Freneh spinners association. 

The cotton is sampled at the piers or warehouses and 
the samples are transported to the conditioning house in 


air tight metal containers. The bales sampled are 10 per 


*Read before the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
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Table 1 gives a summary by months of the tests made 


upon cotton from different localities. In columns two and 


three the number of tests and the number of bales involved 
are arranged so as to show independently those that had 


than the standard amount of moisture (“gain in 


less 
weight”). Of course it is impossible to draw from these 
values any but the most general comparisons and conclu- 
sions. It is fair to suppose that the Texas cotton tested in 
late September and October was early upland, interior cot- 
ton ginned in Texas in July and August when the weather 
The results show generally that the eot- 


The 


possible values for Galveston, on the seashore, computed 


was hot and dry. 
ton was uniformily dry and gained upon being tested. 


from the weather reports and shown in Fig. 2 of the paper 
referred to above were quite uniform during August and 


September at an average of 10 per cent. For the later 
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months they fluctuated from 8 to 15 per cent, being in gen- 
eral above 10 per cent. The Havre results show an in- 
creasing amount of moisture for the later shipments of 
Texas cotton and an increasing number of lots show a loss 
on being tested. 

The greatest gain, in September, 2.065 per cent steadily 
decreases it reaches 0.690 per cent in January; the mean 
value decreasing from 1.055 per cent to 0.455 per cent. 

There were no lots which showed a loss in September. 
From October the greatest loss, increases from 0.589 per 
cent to 3.056 per cent and the mean loss from 0.337 to 0.847 
per cent. The mean total gain, 0.811, per cent is slightly 
greater than the mean total loss, 0.753 per cent, showing 
that for Texas cotton in Havre the standard regain of 81% 
per cent is about the proper value. 

Of the New Orleans cotton only 3 lots, aggregating 250 
bales showed a gain, the average being 0.562 per cent, while 
the mean loss increased from 1.319 per cent in September 
to 2.342 per cent in January and the mean total loss was 
2.112 per cent, corresponding to 10.6 per cent regain from 
absolutely dry cotton. The least loss for the period was 
4.087 per cent. 


TABLE 2. 
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One lot of Alabama eotton, 96 bales, showed a gain of 
1.057 per cent, while the mean loss varied from 2.08 to 
3.25 per cent. The least loss was 0.535, while the greatest 
loss was nearly 4 per cent. 

No Georgia cotton showed a gain. The losses varied 
from the least at 0.889 per cent to the greatest of at 5.018 
per cent, with a mean total loss of 2.615 per cent. 

Carolina cotton all showed losses ranging from the least 
at 2.423 per cent to the greatest at 4.055 per cent with a 
mean total of 3.35 per cent. Of twenty-two lots consisting 
of 1672 bales of American cotton from storage in Havre, 
upon which loeality is not indicated, all but six lots, 355 
bales showed loss. Those showing gain ranged from 0.550 
per cent to 1.591 per cent with a mean total gain of 0.753. 
The losses ranged from 0.33 to 3.032 per cent with a mean 
total loss of 1.8 per cent. 

Comparison shows that the values obtained by the Havre 
conditioning house confirm in a very interesting manner the 
possible values suggested in my paper on the value of 
Aceurate Testing in the Cotton Industry. The values are 
in general a little lower, but their fluctuations with season 
and from lot to lot confirm the predicted condition. 

The summary in Table 2 gives the average gain and loss 
by localities, the number of bales, separated by gain, and 
loss and the approximate quantity computed on the assump- 
tion of 500 pounds per bale. This shows that of the ten 
million pounds of American cotton tested 5.5 million pounds 
contained less than the French standard 81% per cent mois- 
ture and 4.5 million pounds contained more than the stand- 
ard amount. 
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Table 3 shows the money value of this work. The gain 
and loss of moisture in pounds was ecaleulated for each 
individual lot and the value of the gain and loss to the 
French spinner was computed on the assumption of 17 
cents per pound (85 franes per hundred pounds), as the 
average price of cotton in the Havre market during the last 
half of the year 1912. 

The results as a whole illustrate admirably the facet for 
which I have long contended that the conditioning, 7. e., 
the accurate determination of the dry weight of textile ma- 
terials plus a standard moisture “regain,” is not an opera- 
tion having for its only purpose the prevention of fraudu- 
lent dealings and protection of the buyer against sharp 
practice of the seller. 

It is just as important to the development of honest 


and intelligent business methods, the only methods which 


lead to continued and permanent success, that the seller 


TABLE 3. 
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whether he be a planter, broker or banker should receive 
an allowance in settlement for accounts upon which he has 
furnished material below the average in moisture content, :s 
it is that the buyer should receive an allowance for excessive 
moisture. 

Industrial justice would award to the Texas grower or 
broker, the additional amount which he should have for his 
extra dry material just as it would exact from the seller of 
Georgia, Alabama or Carolina cotton, a deduction for the 
excessive water contained in his material. The French 
spinners who purehased the dry Texas on conditioned 
weight suffered no loss by the allowance made necessary in 
the settlement. One hundred pounds, conditioned weight, 
of Georgia, Alabama or Carolina cotton will produce ex- 
actly the same amount of yarn as one hundred conditioned 
weight of Texas cotton of the same quality, 7. e., there is 
the same amount of dry fiber in both. 

Knowing that each pound of cotton he purchased, con- 
ditioned weight, would produce a definite amount of yarn 
no matter how much moisture it had previously contained, 
the spinner possesses a uniform standard upon which to 
judge the price offered and the cost of his product. 

Materials which are bought and sold on conditioned 
weight have the uneertainty of moisture content completely 
eliminated and are entirely independent of the conditions 
under which they have been packed, transported or stored. 
The showing made by the Havre conditioning house during 
the first three months would seem to completely justify its 


establishment. 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


In cotton manufacturing we see an industry only waiting 
upon the final enactment of the new tariff to prosper, un- 
less all signs are misleading and all observers wrong, as 
The beginning of the end has at last been 
The 


will shortly be settled down to a business basis 


seldom before. 
recorded in the passage of the Democratie tariff bill. 


country 
under the new, and what we confidently hope will be, better 
conditions. Stocks of goods in all hands are extremely 
low, and throughout the cotton textile world consumption 
has overtaken production,—has more than overtaken it al- 
most everywhere. The cotton manufacturers of all countries 
are doing a full business at good prices; they have their 
books full of orders, and no one is looking for a chance 
to eut anybody’s throat. It is a great pity, in these cireum- 
stances, that the tariff bill should have been loaded up in 
the Senate with a rider aimed at the future-trading feature 
of the cotton exchanges and having no proper relation to the 
purposes of the bill. Many think it of quite enough impor- 
tance to have received independent consideration on its own 
merits instead of being ridden through as part of a measure 
for whose early enactment there has been the utmost demand. 
the Wall Street Journal that 
“Con- 


We note in a recent issue of 
a trained observer of cotton textile conditions says: 
gress has already cost the Southern manufacturer prob- 
ably $10,000,000 on account of the seare which anti-future 
legislation threw over the market during the past three or 
four months. The price of cotton has advanced about $10.00 
a bale since the postponement of the proposed future tax. 
Ordinarily the Southern mill buyer waits until the new 
season begins to do his buying. Four months’ supply for 
an inerease of 
$10,000,000 


the South equals 1,000,000 bales, and at 


$10.00 a 
more for cotton after September Ist than they could have 


mills would 


bale the Southern pay 
gotten it for before that late by resort to hedging against 
mill commitments to deliver yarns or cloth.” Neither the 
North nor the foreign world buys in this way, so that the 
burden has been thrown mainly on the South. 

Apropos of the cotton tax, it is remarked that we sel- 
dom see a body of business men menaced with radical legis- 
lation who have taken a more philosophical attitude than 
the members of the New York Cotton Exchange do now. 
President Edward K. Cone states that 
filed no protest as a body, and probably will not do so. Its 
Southern 


the exehange has 


members are leaving the contest to interests, 
which, they believe, would be very much more injured than 
themselves by the proposed cotton tax rider in the tariff 
bill. We hear universal protest from the Southern cotton 
trade, some protests from manufacturers and not a few 
from growers, but the proposed chief victim seems to be 
worrying least of all. It is also remarked that at an early 
date cotton future trading will be resumed at Bremen, Ger- 
many, after a vain attempt to conduct the Bremen Exchange 
without this feature,—although the need of future trading is 
much less there than in the country where the cotton is not 
only spun but grown. Liverpool and Bremen, say these 


philosophers as quoted in the New York financial and busi- 


ness journals, would get practically all the business now 
done by New York and New Orleans. There is some talk 
among them, however, of a transfer of their future-trading 
department to Montreal in the event that the purposely pro- 
hibitory tax now pending becomes law. 

Frederick B. Gordon, President of the Georgia Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, believing that this handicap 
would effectually prevent legitimate hedges necessary to 
the cotton manufacturing business, has telegraphed urgent 
protests to Senator Simmons as Chairman of the Finance 
Committee and to Senator Hoke Smith. “Hedges which 
mills buy for future delivery of cotton to cover sales of 
cloth made for future delivery,” argues Mr. Gordon, “are 
the very antithesis of gambling. They protect the mill 
when actual cotton cannot be obtained to cover the pur- 
chase of cloth by a buyer who wants deliveries made months 
ahead. This purchase of cotton futures is sold when actual 
cotton is bought, and this transaction is the backbone of 
the eotton mill business.” Mr. Gordon believes that if legis- 
lation must be had to stop mere gambling in cotton or other 
produets there should be an exemption to protect those who 
use the cotton exchanges to keep from gambling. Some 
manufacturers on the other hand believe that the importance 
of future contracts to the manufacturer is somewhat ex- 
aggerated, as few manufacturers are actually so dependent 
upon the cotton exchanges. But, the manufacturer would 
lose a really valuable resource, whether he had been em- 
ploying that resource directly or had been getting the benefit 
of it through dealers who did. As for the dealers, they 
would oceupy a far more speculative position with the privi- 
lege of hedging their sales nearly destroyed. 

In this regard, attention is called by the New York 
Evening Post to the fate in 1892 of a proposed tax on 
cotton futures amid circumstances which bear very obvi- 
ously upon the proposal pending now. The defeat of this 
earlier measure was largely due to a powerful speech 
against it by Senator Edward D. White, of Louisiana, now 
Chief Justice of the United States» Mr. White contended 
that such a tax would be not only wrong in economic prin- 
ciple and irreconcilable with fairness, but utterly repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United States. He affirmed 
that under the pretence of using the taxing power to raise 
revenue “we have breathed into this law a living lie,” and 
“declared that our purpose is to tax for 
every line and letter of the bill says that it is not an exercise 
of the taxing power at all, but an attempt to destroy.” The 


revenue, when 


tax was thought discriminatory because it singled out cer- 
tain products,—it is argued that the case would be much 
stronger now, for then futures in wheat, corn and pork were 
included, whereas it is now proposed to tax cotton futures 
alone. The unit of a future transaction in cotton is 100 
bales, and at one-tenth of a cent a pound a tax of $50.00 
plus brokerage of $15.00 would have to come out of some- 
body’s pocket on every hundred bales bought or sold. 

Protests against this proposal are becoming so 
strong that Congress may yet repent. There is little hope 
that the amendment will be voted out altogether, but the 
cotton interests of the South feel that it will be doctored 
in a wholesome manner, and that “its teeth will be pulled” 
to the extent of safeguarding the interest of the Southern 
planter and manufacturer. 
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In talking with Mr. B. D. Heath, President of the Ma- 
netta Mills, at Lando, S. C., and the Newton Cotton Mills, 
at Newton, N. C., he stated that he felt optimistic as to the 
business outlook generally, and while he is not a “free 
trader,” in his opinion the reduction in our tariff is not 
going to work injury to the manufacturers of this country, 
but on the contrary will have a wholesome effect on the 
country, as the tariff heretofore has been higher than neces- 
sary. 

“The reduction in our tariff should be gradual,” said he, 
“to avoid its working injury and depreciation to American 
property generally; it really should take from fifteen to 
twenty years to bring it down to where it properly should 
be. Everything in this country has been built up on a high 
tariff basis, hence the manufacturers as well as other indus- 
tries have gone along on an extravagant basis, and should 
the props all be knocked out at one strike, the result would 
be little less than a calamity, and would mean a deprecia- 
tion of property of all kinds. 

“Tn reference to the bill proposed by Congress by which 
they impose a tax on cotton futures, this is neither practical 
nor in order, and I think will work great injury to the 
farmer who produces the cotton, and to the manufacturer 
who spins it. We want legislation that will require the 
cotton exchanges to give us a more practical, stable con- 
tract, and require the seller to deliver what he sells. For 
instance, the present contract is based on middling cotton, 
but when the buyer has occasion to call the cotton on the 
present existing contract, the seller has the prerogative of 
tendering him any grade from the lowest to the highest 
that is deliverable on contract, which is entirely wrong and 
impracticable. The kind of contract that would correct the 
whole situation would be simply to require the seller to de- 
liver the average grade of what he sells, which would be 
average middling cotton. In such an event, if the buyer 
wanted 100 bales of strict middling cotton he could buy 
200 or 300 bales of contracts from which he could select 
his 100 bales of strict middling, ship it to his mill, and 
then if he desired to do so he could sell two future contracts 
and deliver the remainder that would be unfit for his use 
on the two contracts sold.” 

The cotton world as a whole has been thrown into a state 
of intense excitement owing to poor reports of prospects 
for the American crop, and values continue to rise, not- 
withstanding current prices being at a very high level for 
this period of the year, when the crop has just started to 
move to the ports, which will be reflected in increasing re- 
ceipts and increasing stocks. Based on the low reports of 
the Department, traders are anticipating a yield this year 
of less than 14,000,000 bales, and as last year’s consump- 
tion of American cotton was 14,903,000, there is an increas- 
ing demand for contracts for both futures and spots. 

As a result of the sudden rise in cotton, yarn and cloth 
values met the advance, and a great many orders were 
placed for future delivery, so that those mills whose selling 
agents were active and who have made the best of their 
opportunities will undoubtedly have smooth sailing for the 
next several months. 

The feature of the summer months has been the tendency 
to inerease existing plants rather than build new ones, 
which is considered a very healthy sign. It is difficult to 
determine the amount of new machinery that has been pur- 
chased to replace old equipments, but it is known to have 
been an amount greater than usual, and many antiquated 
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plants have been brought to a high state vf efficiency. 

South Carolina mills have made a very favorable show- 
ing this year. Commissioner Watson states that upon a 
study of the tables and very close observation of the state 
factory reports, those who are interested in the welfare 
of the cotton mills of the state will be much gratified with 
the excellent showing made this year as compared with that 
of last year. There has been an increase of $7,250,137 in 
capital stock invested, and an increase of $5,239,513 in 
value of annual products. The report shows that the mills 
have added 153,516 spindles and 4,813 looms to their pro- 
ductive power during the year. This seems to have been a 
very favorable year for the textile industry of the state. 

One of the most important btts of industrial news in 
some time has recently been announeed, to the effect that 
the big Ashley and Bailey string of silk mills, reaching 
from Paterson, N. J., to Fayetteville, N. C., will be sold at 
auction on various dates in October. The nine Ashley & 
Bailey mills are located in six manufacturing towns, Pater- 
son, N. J., York, Pa., Columbia, Pa., Coatesville, Pa., and 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

The three main mills,—the original Ashley & Bailey 
factories,—and the Hawthorne mill at Paterson will be put 
on October 14th. The mill at York will be sold on the 
16th; the sale at Columbia, where there are four big facto- 
ries built in a rectangle and considered one establishment, 
and at Marietta will be on the next day, and the Coatesville 
sale the day following. The two mills at Fayetteville will 
go on the block October 21st. 

These factories, perhaps the most valuable string of siik 
manufacturing establishments in the United States, are not 
being put up for sale because they are not paying prop- 
erties, it is claimed, but because the descendents of the 
owners, Ashley & Bailey, have no idea of even eventually 
participating in the active management of the properties, 
and the present owners have therefore determined to sell 
the mills now, rather than have them pass into strange 
hands after their death. 

On September 18th a large and enthusiastic meeting of 
the Southern Hard-Yarn Spinners Association was held in 
Charlotte. The association assembled in answer to a eall 
issued by President W. B. Moore, of Yorkville, S. C., to dis- 
cuss some phases dealing with the selling end of the busi- 
ness. The regular annual meeting will be held in Fep- 
ruary, at a place to be chosen later. At present about 
1,000,000 spindles are represented in this association, and 
a number of new members were added at this meeting. Sev- 
eral of the members stated that the prospects for the Fail 
were exceptionally bright, and believed that the hard-yarn 
spinners would have a profitable year. Discussion as to 
where the price of cotton would stop, was generally ad- 
mitted by those present to be a question too deep for any- 
thing but wild guessing. None of the members of the asso- 
ciation, when seen after the meeting, were willing to hazard 
any statement as to whether it would reach 15 cents this 
fall or not. The hot wave through the West was given 
as the main reason why cotton was taking a little sweep 
upward at the present time. A general discussion of the 
business outlook for the coming year was held, and it was 
the sense of the majority present that this Fall would be a 
good one from the standpoint of hard-yarn spinners and 
other manufacturers, especially in the South. 

The following additions and improvements are noted: 

The Revolution Manufacturing Co., at Greensboro, N. C., 
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has made announcement of a provision made by them for 
the extension of its plant which will eall for the expenditure 
of between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000. This is considered 
a marked evidence of the healthy condition of the textile 
trade at present. 

The Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, Texas, have placed an 
order for a number of new roving and spinning frames. 
This mill operates 12,000 spindles on flat duck and drills. 

A company has been organized in Charlotte, N. C., eom- 
posed of Chas. B. Skipper, Jno. C. Rankin, 8. M. Rob- 
inson and associates for the purpose of building a coarse 
yarn mill, this mill to be loeated a few miles out of Char- 
lotte, and to contain about 5,000 spindles. 

Much interest is aroused by the election of B. E. Geer, 
of Greenville, S. C., to the office of President of the Wester- 
velt Mills, of that city, at a meeting of the directors held 
recently in Pawtucket, R. 1. The Westervelt Mill was 
erected in 1911 and began operations last year. Long 
staple cotton is used in the manufacture of high grade 
goods. The Westervelt operates 53,000 spindles and about 
1,200 looms and represents an investment said to approxi- 
mate $1,300,000. 

The Ethel Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C., have decided upon 
an addition of about 3,000 spindles, with complementary 
machinery. At present they operate 5,280 spindles, their 
product being 10’s to 18’s hosiery yarns. 

The Hamilton Carharrt Mfg. Co., with principal mill at 
Rock+Hill, S. C., has been incorporated for $100,000 to 
manufacture denims. Hamilton Carharrt is President. 

At Gibsonville, N. C., a new knitting coneern has been 
organized under the name of the Gibsonville Hosiery 
Mills, with authorized capital stock of $100,000, of which 
$11,000 has been paid in, and the plant will be built at 
Gibsonville. The ineorporators are G. W. Fogleman, 
president of the Burlington Hosiery Mill Co., of Burling- 
ton; J. L. Kernodle, W. C. Michael and others. The plant 
of the Burlington Hosiery Mill Co., was burned in April, 
and nothing has been done toward repairing the property at 
this time. It is thought probable that the new concern will 
take over the business. 

The Southern Aseptic Laboratories, of Columbia, S. C., 
whose plant was recently burned, are planning to re-equip 
their mill at once, contracts for new machinery having been 
plaeed. 

The Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, at Danville, 
Va., are making rapid progress on the construction of their 
big additions. It is thought that the entire installations 
will be in position and ready for operation before the end 
of the eurrent year. The plant will then be the largest cot- 
ton manufacturing establishment in the South. This en- 
largement consists mainly of an additional mill which when 
completed will be equipped with 75,000 spindles and 2,200 
looms, with accompanying machinery, their product being 
cotton cloth. At present the company has 240,000 spindles 
and 7,700 looms, the annual capacity being 90,000,000 yards 
of cloth, requiring the consumption of 50,000 bales of ecot- 
ton. The company is capitalized at $7,000,000, and is in- 
vesting about $1,500,000 for the addition referred to. 

The Durham Hosiery Mills, at Durham, N. C., eontem- 
plate the addition of a waste equipment. This mill now 
operates 25,000 spindles. 

The Chadwick-Hoskins Co., are increasing the capacity 
of the picker room at their Pineville plant. 

The Jackson Fibre Company, at Bemis, Tenn., have 
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placed order for a large number of additional eards for 
their plant. 

An order for new spinning frames has been placed by 
the Ledbetter Mfg. Co., of Rockingham, N. C. This mill 
is now equipped with 4,000 spindles, and their product is 
12’s to 14’s, ply skeins and tubes. 

The plant of the Roberta Mfg. Co.; at Concord, N. C., 
which was burned about two years ago, will be rebuilt by 
P. M. Keller, Jno. C. Rankin and 8. M. Robinson. An 
order has been placed for machinery to re-equip the plant. 

The Anna Cotton Mills and the Kings Mountain Mfg. 
Co., of Kings Mountain, N. C., are adding ecard room ma- 
chinery. 

The Virginia Cotton Mills, at Swepsonville, N. C., have 
recently placed an order for from 3,500 to 4,000 spindles, 
with complimentary machinery. This mill is making ex- 
tensive improvements, planning to change shortly from 
water power drive to electricity almost exclusively, using 
individual motor drives on their spinning and group drives 
for the balance of their equipment. 

Current was turned on the new annex at the Dixie Cot- 
ton Mill, LaGrange, Ga., on Sept. 29, which practically 
doubles the capacity of the mill. Simultaneously with the 
turning on of the current in the annex the mill officials an- 
nounce that every piece of machinery in the old mill will be 
replaced within the next ninety days with the newest and 
most modern appliances. 

The Covington Mills, at Covington, Ga., are getting 
ready to receive the new machinery recently bought by 
them, consisting of roving, spinning and spoolers. They 
now operate over 25,000 spindles on fine sheetings. 

The Saxon Mills, at Spartanburg, have placed order for 
a large amount of additional machinery. 

The Cox Mill, of Anderson, S. C., was sold at public 
auction on September 16th to Wellington, Sears & Co., of 
Boston, for $125,000, the upset price fixed by the court. 
This is the third time this property has been offered at 


publie sale this year, the upset price being reduced each 
time. The cost of this mill was nearly $500,000, and most 
of it is not over ten or twelve years old. The mill con- 
tains 25,000 spindles, equipped to weave sateens. This 
plant has been closed down for nearly a year, but it is un- 
derstood that the new purchasers will begin operations 


as soon as possible. 

The Aurora Mills, at Burlington, are adding a small 
lot of machinery. 

Tallapoosa Mills, Tallapoosa, Ga., have placed order 
for five spinning frames and a number of twisters. 

Orders are being placed for machinery to equip the Cor- 
riher Mills, at Landis, N. C. This mill was built several 
years ago, but no machinery was bought for it. They will 
install about 4,000 spindles for making 24’s hosiery yarns. 


George R. Boyd, formerly vice-president and chief engi- 
neer of the Brett Engineering & Contracting Company, of 
Wilson, N. C., announces that he has opened an office in the 
Savannah Bank & Trust Company building, Savannah, Ga., 
for the practice of drainage engineering. Mr. Boyd will 
also do construction work along the same lines. 


The striking thing is not how different business methods 
are abroad, but how similar to the best American standards. 
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NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 





(Special Correspondence.) 

One of the most radical changes known in the cotton 
goods trade has taken place during the past month. 
Stocks of goods had been working to very low points for 
many months as a consequence of the tariff agitation. For 
some months there had been a feeling all through the trade 
that the cotton crop was to be large and prices would be 
low. The prolonged drought in the cotton growing sec- 
tions in August had begun to have some effect on the prices 
of goods in the early weeks in August. But it was not until 
the government bureau report on cotton was issued showing 
a drop in condition in a single month of nearly 11 points, 
that the cotton goods trade of the country began to appre- 
ciate what was ahead of it if cotton was to cost above a 
level of 12 cents a pound for the new cotton year. 

Conditions for a large demand for goods were right 
when the bureau report was issued and before it, but the 
report seemed to give the needed stimulation to the de- 
mand. From the day the cotton report was issued until the 
present moment the course of the markets has been a ris- 
ing one, and the acceleration of the demand by a return 
of sanity in considering the seareity of supply, has brought 
on a situation that is almost unprecedented. Unfortunately 
for the cotton manufacturers they have no large supplies of 
cheap cotton. Even if they had been gifted with the fore- 
sight to predict high prices upon the effects of a drought in 
August, they would not have been able to find the cotton that 
would meet their year’s requirements. 

Consequently the condition exists of most of the mills of 
the country being forced to pay a high level for raw mate- 
rial after having sold some part of their product on con- 
tract at prices that cannot net a profit if cotton is to hold 
at its present level. Both Southern and Eastern mills are 
alike in the matter of a light supply of cheap cotton. 

The prolonged tariff discussion is rapidly drawing to an 
end and cotton manufacturers are reconciled to a struggle 
to adjust themselves to the new conditions a new law will 
impose. Many of them are hopeful but few are convinced 
of the wisdom of the legislation that Congress has seen 
fit to approve. As the new adjustment begins general busi- 
ness conditions within the trade seem promising for a few 
months at least. Money is high, but stocks are low. The 
worst of the bitter labor struggles appears to have passed 
as the much dreaded I. W. W., is now known and properly 
measured by operatives as well as by the generai public. 
There is a real need for goods and the searcity of staples 
for immediate delivery is hastening the adjustment of 
values to cotton. The purchasing power of the general mass 
of the people has not been impaired as yet and if the gen- 
eral operation of a new tariff law does not injure it greatly, 
it seems probable that the mills are in for a period of steady 
running all through the winter. 

The advanee in cloth prices has been genuine and broad. 
Wide print cloths have advanced %4 cent a yard, and nar- 
row goods have gone up 4% cent a yard. Brown sheetings 
have gone up in the same ratio. Bleached sheetings were 
advanced three times and are now on a basis of 834 cents 
for 4-4 fruit of the loom with an “at value” rule prevailing. 
Duck has been shortened in discount about 714 per cent. 
Denims are up a full 4% cent a yard. Linings have been 
advanced from ¥%4 cent to 42 cent and even fine combed yarn 
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plain cottons have participated to some extent in the rise. 
The advance has been controlled, and even checked, by the 


- desire of merchants to avoid reaching a level that cannot 


be maintained when a new period of late buying is entered 
upon by the jobbing trade. It has also been checked in 
several directions by an inability to deliver spot goods in 
answer to the new values placed upon them. Many lines 
have been temporarily withdrawn, while others are held at 
value until the course of the cotton market can be gauged 
and the tariff bill is finally signed. 

While the rise has been very rapid it has not been due 
so much to cotton conditions as to a realization by the 
jobbing and manufacturing trades of the country that stock 
searcity is not a bugaboo. An actual scarcity exists for 
quick merchandizing. Many jobbers have sold goods they 
have not fully bought. Many converters have gone shy 
of gray goods on the theory that such a rapid rise could 
not be maintained either in cotton or cloth. There is still 
a large quantity of cloth to be bought and much of it ean- 
not be supplied from foreign sources, however favorable the 
tariff laws may be. In other words, the staples that are 
needed and will have to be bought will not be imported, and 
the cloths that do come in will not take the place of the 
domestics Americans have been accustomed to use. 

Many of the New England mills have been timid ever 
since the rise began and they have not sold freely on con- 


tract. They have not been able to secure cotton even when 


high prices on the exchange failed to represent the high 
prices asked for the actual cotton in mill centres. Fall 
River is a sample of the situation. The mills there are 
about one-half sold ahead for October, and about four- 
tenths sold for November. The stock that is carried there 
is less than 850,000 pieces and it ineludes all kinds of odd 
goods. From week to week as prices have gone up the 
produet or a little in excess of it has been disposed of at 
ruling quotations. 

Rhode Island mills have sold a littlé more freely and 
they are in many instances bare of stock and sold ahead on 
many of the best known staples about ten weeks. Some 
mills sold goods low and are making unsatisfactory head- 
way in turning out all the goods that are wanted. The 
bleacheries and finishing works are being pushed hard for 
spot goods but have not accumulated the forward orders 
they would ordinarily have booked gt bid prices, if cotton 
could be had or if ‘prices could be named that would satisfy 
buyers and induce profitable late contracts. There is still 
a period of readjustment of cotton and cloth values to be 
met. 

There are many New England mills that have large con- 
tracts on spring goods, such as dress ginghams, chambrays, 
shirtings, and so on. These goods were sold at prices predi- 
cated upon low priced cotton. On the other hand there are 
many mills whose forward orders do not inelude as late 
deliveries as are usually booked at this time of the year. 
The New Bedford and other fine faney goods mills were not 
getting the business on their lines and they are not con- 
tracted ahead on staple fine goods or semi-fancies much be- 
yond the turn of the year. If there is to be improvement 
after the tariff bill is passed they should participate in it 
to a larger extent than some of the coarser mills. 

Staple prints were advanced to 514 cents early in the 
month after a drop to 5 cents late in August. A large busi- 
ness has been booked on staple prints, in fact larger than 
in two years or more. Pereales have sold remarkably well, 
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the Pacifie works alone having disposed of half a million 
pieces for spring. There has also been a steady gain in 
the demand for fancy prints of a novelty character. Bat- 
istes and lawns have given way to printed crepes, plisse, 
printed ratines, and printed voiles. One large printer is 
doing an excellent business on printed plaids. The bleached 
goods trade has been excellent. The bleachers have not 
been so busy in many years on staple goods for quick ship- 
ment. Staple ginghams are under order for at least 90 
days ahead, while all the products of faney yarn dyed goods 
and staples, of the Parkhill and Laneaster mills have been 
sold up and withdrawn for spring. 

For the next three months all mills have secured as 
much business as they care to take, yet many of them are 
working on orders that will not begin to show them a profit 
based upon the replacement cost of the goods as costs 
stand at the present moment. Should cotton go to a 15 
cent basis, as many cotton factors are predicting, it is not 
believed in New England that prices for goods can be 
raised to that plane, so that a curtailment of output may 
be enforced. 

There is a pronounced seareity of labor in the manufae- 
turing districts. In many centres mills are unable to oper- 
ate more than 90 per cent of their equipment without regard 
to wages or other general labor conditions. A prospect of 
steady work during the winter may bring in more opera- 
tives, manufacturers hope, yet it is doubtful if the surplus 
will mgke up for the extra demands that are being made by 
selling agents. 

It is a singular commentary on the state of mind of 
manufacturers as a whole, that while prices for goods have 
been rising fast they have not gained confidence in their 
ability to meet the rise in cotton that seems assured. To 
some extent this is due to the attitude of selling agents 
who do not want to see anything like a speculative condi- 
tion in merehandizing when there is so much uncertainty 
ahead for next year in adjusting trade conditions to the 
volume of importations that is looked for. There is little 
or no question of the permanency of most of the values 
that have been reached, for the next two months at least, 
as merchants and manufacturers agree that they have been 
due in a great degree to the short supply of goods at the 
time that a normal demand asserted itself. 

Some things have happened which would be regarded as 
exceptionally encouraging under most conditions in past 
years. The United States Finishing Company’s financial 
troubles have been adjusted and no reorganization will be 
necessary. Machine shops are busier than they have been 
in a year or more. Bleacheries, dyemg establishments, 
printers, and many others in the textile trades are working 
a larger part of their machinery more regularly. More 
goods are wanted than are being shipped, yet there is as 
much hesitation about the long future of cotton goods trad- 
ing as there was before a round ten per cent advance in 
cloths had taken place. There are many reasons for saying 
that New England trade is good in the cotton mills, yet 
‘half the manufacturers will not agree to the statement. 

It has been suggested that some new material be found 
for the covering of cotton bales; perhaps asbestos cloth, or 
by chemically treating the jute covering to make it fire- 
proof, whereby the cotton will be protected against fire. 
Here is a splendid chance for the inventor of a low-priced 
(*-~ yroofing method to make good. 
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COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MARKETS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to CoTTon.) 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


The fundamental features of the market being the out- 
look for only a moderate size crop and possibly a large 
consumption, the undertone of the market remains firm at 
eurrent high levels, owing to crop condition reports showing 
further deterioration and exports and spinners takings of 
American cotton to date running ahead of last year. Ex- 
ports from all ports at the time of writing were 215,000 
bales; against 160,000 to even date last year, since Septem- 
ber Ist, 434,000 bales compared with 288,000 one year ago. 
Spinners takings by the world of American cotton the week 
ended September 19th were 205,000 bales vs. 129,000 for 
the corresponding week of last season, and the total takings 
of American cotton by the spinners of the world since Sep- 
tember 1st are 522,000 bales compared with 410,000 to even 
date last year. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the demand is more 
urgent than generally supposed, notwithstanding prices to 
be nearly two cents higher than they were at this time last 
season. Some people contend, however, that September ex- 
ports and takings represent old business put through when 
values were much lower than they are now, and that after 
this month, exports and takings will not compare so favor- 
ably with developments on these lines after this time one 
year ago. This remains to be seen. 

The movement to market the past week was of record 
breaking proportions notwithstanding the reported short 
erop in the Southwest and almost impassable roads in the 
central and western portions oY the cotton region, but this 
is explained by the crop being earlier and larger than last 
year east of the Mississippi river where arrivals are run- 
ning much heavier than at this time last season. 

The quantity of cotton marketed the past week was, we 
estimated yesterday, 401,000 bales, against 334,000 last year 
and 384,000 year before last, making the total since Sep- 
tember Ist figure 856,000 bales compared with 710,000 last 
year and 796,000 year before last. The world’s visible sup- 
ply of American cotton has increased 198,000 bales the past 
week against an inerease of 206,000 for the corresponding 
week of last year, other kinds decreased 33,000 against 
28,000 the total of all kinds having increased 163,000 against 
178,000 one year ago. 

Commenting upon the drouth then existing in the South- 
west, and the unfavorable effect it was having on the cotton 
plant, we stated in our review of one month ago that the 
market showed a disposition to work higher again, owing 
to the fear of further damage to the crop in the Southwest 
should the weather west of the Mississippi river remain 
dry and hot for any considerable period. 

Subsequent developments show that the drouth contin- 
ued with all its severity throughout the month of August, 
in Texas, Oklahoma and western Arkansas. As a result 
the market did work higher, so much so that prices are 
about two cents per pound, or $10 per bale higher than 
they were one month ago, and while it is probable that 
reactions will oceur from time to time, indications are that 
values are to seek higher prices still eventually. 

All hope for a bumper crop has been discarded, there is 
a poor chance for a large crop and the best to be expected 
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is a moderate size yield, whereas the world will probably 
need 15,000,000 bales of American cotton, or much more 
eotton, probably by at least 500,000 bales, than present 
crop conditions promise. 

According to Secretary Hester the consumption of 
American cotton by the world was as follows: 





Season— 1912-13 1911-12 
United States, North .......... 2,617,000 2,481,000 
United States, South .......... 2,970,000 2,744,000 
| Re re arer .. 9,316,000 9,290,000 
pg ae re 14,903,000 14,515,000 


Last year’s crop graded middling to strict middling, 
compared with an average for year before last of strict 
low middling to middling. For middling the average price 
per pound was 12.20 cents against 10.16 year before last 
and 14.60 three years ago. 

This season the average grade of the crop promises to 
be lower than last season and may average lower than sea- 
son before last. This is probable, owing to the recent 
drouth having caused premature opening of the crop west 
of the Mississippi river, which was injured in grade by in- 
eessant, heavy rains following in the wake of the drouth 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana, where there 
was more cotton open than ever before at this time of the 
year. 

Under the circumstances there has been an urgent de- 
mand for the higher grades of cotton, especially in the 
Southwest, but offerings were light, and this was an im- 
portant feature in the late advance in the price of the 
staple. Present indications are that there will be a good 
demand for the better grades of cotton throughout the 
season, which will probably serve to increase their premium 
over low grades later in the season. 

According to official and private information the best 
crops this year are to be found in the South Atlantic states, 
especially in the Carolinas, where the yield is large and 
grade of good quality. The Mississippi Valley states have 
good crops also, but not so promising as the South Atlantic 
states, but, of course, the staple is far superior in the 
river sections of the central portion of the belt. It is said 
that Oklahoma will not make much over a half crop, owing 
to the serious damage done by the drouth, and Texas pros- 
pects, at the moment, are for a yield of about 20 per cent 
less than last year’s production, although if killing frost 
is late this fall in North Texas, the state might make a much 
larger crop than now generally expected. Last year Texas 
made 4,862,000 bales, Oklahoma 1,051,000 bales. 

Exports from all ports thus far this season total 434,000 
bales, against 288,000 last year, and spinners takings by 
the world thus far this season aggregate 522,000 bales com- 
pared with 410,000 one year ago. It will be seen therefore, 
that exports thus far this season, as well as spinners tak- 
ings, are in excess of even date last year, which is a rather 
bullish showing considering that prices are two cents higher 


than one year ago. 





“Lord Chesterfield said: ‘Great talents, such as honor, 
virtue, learning, and parts, are above the generality of the 
world; who neither possess them themselves, nor judge of 
them rightly in others; but all people are judges of the 
lesser talents, such as civility, affability, and an obliging, 
agreeable address and manner, because they feel the good 
effects of them, as making society easy and pleasing.’ ” 
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THE YARN MARKET. 


The close of the August business in yarns showed the 
results for the month better than had been expected. The 
business for the month surpassed that of 1912, and while 
the demand for weaving yarns was not so strong as that for 
knitting yarns, still there were sales of weaving yarns in 
quantities of 50,000 and 100,000 pounds. With the opening 
of September came the higher raw cotton prices which 
tended to lessen yarn transactions so far as new business 
was concerned. Taken as a whole, the volume of the busi- 
ness during this period was much below normal and the 
buyers were not looking for much better than this until 
conditions became more settled. Underwear manufacturers 
were comparatively well covered on yarns, although some 
of them offered to buy at the old prices, takers could not 
be found at that time. 

Hosiery manufacturers were reported to have a fairly 
large duplicate business on fall goods and were better buy- 
ers of carded yarns than either underwear manufacturers 
or weavers. There were some sales of moderate quantities 
of 14’s to 20’s Southern frame spun cones for spot de- 
livery on the basis of 2134 and 22 cents for 10’s. At 2134 
cents sales were made in quantities ranging from 10 to 20 
eases. There were also a few sales of 14’s to 18’s for late 
September deliveries on the basis of 211% for 10’s. There 
was still a fair demand for single combed yarns, but two- 
ply yarns were very quiet. 

As the month wore on, the business became more spotty 
in weaving yarns, some of the dealers doing a fair volume 
of business. Spinners of knitting yarns were well sold and 
held prices very firm, one spinner quoting 8’s and 9’s South- 
ern frame spun cones at 2214 cents flat for quick delivery. 
For spot delivery 22 cents on the basis of 10’s was the gen- 
eral price for coarse numbers. Hosiery manufacturers 
bought yarns for both spot and future, and high grade East- 
ern yarns were in fair demand. The demand for two-ply 
combed yarns was still light and dealers who make a spe- 
cialty of such yarns said they did not see much chance for 
immediate improvement as the users were pretty well cov- 
ered for the season. 

As the month closed there is a fair volume of business 
being put through for both divisions of the yarn market, 
the buying for weavers, however, ranging from a few bales 
for spot delivery to 200 or 300 warps for October and later 
delivery. Knitters are buying in quantities ranging from 
a few cases for spot delivery to 100,000 pounds for later 
deliveries. Prices are steadily advancing and the bulls be- 
lieve that they are going much higher. Spinners of under- 
wear yarns are reported to be well sold up in the majority 
of instances, and one spinner quotes 10’s Southern frame 
spun cones at 22 cents and predicts that they will go to 27 
cents before the season is over. Sales of 12’s and 18's 
Southern frame spun cones were made on the basis of 2114 
cents, while 20’s sold for 231% and 24 cents, the last named 
price being for spot delivery. 24’s are selling at 25 cents, 
26’s at 2514 cents, and 30’s at 27 cents. There is a fair de- 
mand for single combed peeler cones, but there is a wide 
variation in prices quoted. Southern spinners who have 
booked a fair volume of business, are not pushing sales. 
Sales of 14’s to 20’s Southern frame spun combed peeler 
cones for November and later deliveries are being made 
on a basis of 26 and 26% cents, 24’s combed are selling for 
2914 and 30 cents, and 30’s combed for 32 and 3214 cents, 
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The demand for two-ply combed peeler cones was not 


strong. A sale of 36’s two-ply was made for 3942 and 40 


cents and 40’s two-ply sold for 41 cents. Sales of 50’s two- 
ply were made for 46 and 46% cents, and 60’s two-ply sold 
for 51 cents. <A sale of 80’s two-ply skeins was also made 
for 68 cents. There was very little doing in mercerized 
yarns during the month, although dealers are still looking 


for an improvement. <A sale of approximately 20,000 


pounds of 80’s two-ply mercerized cones was made at 80 
cents and 40’s two-ply sold for 53 cents. 
Following are recent quotations on the Philadelhpia 


market : 
Seuthern Single Skeins. 
is to Bone ccccceesse - IDQQ@D| lis 
BOD: dud Ce eie es no ceneoes 201,.@21 20s 
ae oo. Re Js 
eee le 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
OS «uss , .20%,@21 | 24s 
@21\% 2s 
20s 
21144@221%4! 40s 
21442@22'4) 50s 
s staal 124 @2A\4) Ws 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
tevedbwtwedsos 21% | 8-3-4 hard twist......19 @19% 
Weaken ee ee 21 
Southern Single Warps. 


@22\4 


By 
2414 


a) 


2% @6% 


Bs 
| 30s 2614@27 
PR 
b 50s 39 
@A% 
Northern Two-Ply Carded Peel Skeins. 


nag i ik tie «ba 2744@28 
@D 4) 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 


| 52 @50 
Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 


21 @21%4| 20s 23144,@24 
i alpen ees 4 @AY% 


211%4@22 | 22s 


22 @22\% 24s 
22%@23 | 2s 
233 | 30s 
23 @23% 


THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The knit goods market for the past month has been in 
good form, although the sudden rise in raw material prices 
forced the yarn up to a point where knitters were loathe to 
do much buying. The early part of the month found under- 
wear manufacturers well covered on yarns, but hosiery 
manufacturers bought to a fair extent. They were re- 
ported to have booked a good duplicate business and must 
needs have the yarn. The inereasing cost of production 
was reported to be giving more concern to underwear mills 
than the raw material situation, although both tended to 
inerease the cost of production. It is probable that this 
advance in the cost of production may mean a difference of 
25 cents a dozen on some goods. Many of the New York 
mills are having great difficulty in securing a full produc- 
tion anyway as when the labor shortage is combined with 
the shorter working hours that is compelled by law, it is 
making great inroads in the cost of production to knit un- 


derwear manufacturers. 
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As the month wore on, hosiery manufacturers continued 
to buy yarns for both spot and future delivery, even at the 
advanced rate, because of sales made ahead. Selling agents 
handling eotton underwear were being foreed to mark up 
their prices sharply and low price balbriggans, which ordi- 
narily retail at 25 cents were advanced from 5 to 74% 
cents a dozen, while cotton ribbed goods and fleeces which 
retail at about 50 cents a garment, were up 10 cents a 
dozen. Knit goods buyers were finding a very marked 
shortage of fall goods and many were turning their atten- 
tion to lines for next year as they feared they would again 
be caught in the same position. Prominent knitting mills 
were well sold already and in many eases it was not easy to 
inerease spring delivery. Buyers of cheap lines of balbrig- 
gan goods were short and some buyers were turning their 
attention to the medium and better qualities, and in a num- 
ber of cases were forced to fill out the holes in their lines 
with goods of this sort. 

A considerable amount of duplicating continued in the 
various lines of knit goods, particularly in both cotton and 
wool sweater coats. A distinct improvement has been seen 
of late in the demand for sweater coats, especially in the 
demand for ladies’ goods. All probable tariff effects will 
not be felt completely before the fall of 1914. There is an 
unusual demand for loud or high eolors in all kinds of 
hosiery, in low as well as high grade, also in many of the 
sweaters for fall. Some of these colors are so pronounced 
that they immediately attract attention as soon as they come 
into sight. The most popular of the new colors is emerald 
green, with old rose and dull rose following. Other colors 
that are popular are cerise, purple and taupe. In sweaters 
the same colors are shown with emerald green popular, 
while old rose divides the field with cardinal. 

As the month closes it finds the hosiery market both in 
staple cotton and silk lines disturbed by the radical ad- 
vances in the raw material. A number of the mills have 
gone as far as they deem wise in selling goods on the old 
basis and they have now either advanced prices or else 
temporarily withdrawn until the situation becomes more 
settled. A number of mills making staple cotton hosiery 
have marked up their prices from 21% to 5 cents a dozen on 
the advance of cotton. In the silk line there have also been 
a few advances already, particularly in those instances 
where the prices were low anyway. In the underwear line, 
those mills which are well stocked with the business either 
for the present or for next spring are generally asking and 
securing higher prices than the opening indicated. The 
state of the cotton market alone might explain the advances, 
but other manufacturing costs enter into the final results 
as was indicated earlier in this letter. That buyers appre- 
ciate such a condition of affairs is evident as they are pay- 
ing 10 to 15 cents a dozen higher for fall goods, which a 
short time ago they refused to take at the lower prices. 
Reports from a number of mills show that they are having 
diffieulty in getting the full production and while lines for 
next fall are being arranged there is searcely any mention 
being made of that fact at the present time as this present 
season is so far very incomplete. It is probable, however, 
that prices will be high. Much interest is being expressed 
as to the probable result of the new tariff and while nearly 
every one thinks that any effect it may have will not be felt 
until the fall of 1914, stil! there is much guessing on all 
sides. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING. 





UTILIZING COLORED COTTON WASTE. 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corron ) 
BY WILLIAM B. NANSON, F. C. 8. 





Competition in the cotton trade is now so severe and the 
margin of profits so small, that one cannot afford to neglect 
the slightest matter of construction, equipment, or subse- 
quent operation, that may make for the efficiency of the 
mill, the economical operation or the quality of its product. 
Technical (and by technical I mean practical and not the 
eallow technology of the schools) and commercial training, 
combined with foresight and a thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature, are also prerequisites to success. 

In this connection it may be safely said, that 50 per 
cent of all industrial failures are due to two causes: first, an 
incorrect conception, by the management, of the costs and 
profits of their business; and second, a lack of knowledge of 
how to utilize and convert into finished goods their waste 
products. The first is illustrated by the almost universal 
indifference exhibited by cotton mill managers to the aquisi- 
tion of any exact knowledge of the unit cost of their pro- 
ducts. This is fatal to their financial suceess, for, while 
it is comparatively easy to collect data in any mill to show 
the total cost of making a pound of finished goods, it is a 
diffieult, but essential feature of efficiency management re- 
quiring a close study and a careful record of details, as well 
as a wide experience with results, to draw correct conclu- 
sions as to the cost of any particular process used in all 
the various processes pertaining to the manufacture of that 
particular pound of finished goods. This is especially the 
case where the mill is making a wide variety of colored or 
faney goods, some of which may be profitable enough, while 
others are being produced at a loss. 

To remedy this first evil, a practical and at the same 
time a thorough and correct method of ascertaining the unit 
of cost of every pound of material produced in the plant, 
and at any point in its manufacture, must be inaugurated, 
so that the management may easily determine where the 
leaks are and apply the necessary efficiency methods to stop 
them. An exact knowledge of unit costs will reveal at once 
the weak spots in any manufacturing plant, and by expos- 
ing their presence enable the manager to strengthen them; 
and to solve the problem of attaining these conditions is the 
duty of every executive. The task is not a simple one, 
and it takes considerable ability and a wide experience to 
draw the correct conclusions as to the proper proportion- 
ment of expense to be charged to each particular grade of 
goods that may be going through the mill. 

No simpler expedient, in my estimation, has been de- 
vised in this connection than the establishment of a unit 
eost for every product of the mill. What does it cost, sep- 
arately, for labor and material, to make one pound of 14s 
yarn? What does it cost to make one pound of 4-hank 
roving? What does it cost to dye one pound of raw cot- 
ton, red, and so on, for every unit in the mill. These items 
may be apportioned in the shape of percentages and the 
separate items under fixed charges and operating expenses 
become factors in the total. All this is necessary to suc- 
cess for, without this knowledge, I have known managers 


to endeavor tq make certain unprofitable lines of goods 
profitable by tinkering with the cost at the wrong places 
and thereby making matters worse. 

Let us assume, for example, the following apportionment 
of cost for making one pound of goods taken from the unit 
costs on one record: Material, 60 per cent; labor, 20 per 
cent; light and heat 1 per cent; power, 4 per cent; trans- 
portation, 2 per cent; office expenses, 2 per cent; repairs, 
1 per cent; interest, insurance and depreciation, 10 per 
cent. 

In this case, a manager, not keeping records of cost and 
knowing only the general cost of one pound of goods, in the 
whole mill might, and probably would, try to reduce the 
labor cost, not necessarily by reducing the wages, but by 
reducing the number of processes, whereas, if he had the 
unit costs before him, as in the apportionment of percent- 
ages, they would clearly indicate that the pereentage of 
material was excessive, and that it must be in this direction 
the reduction of costs should be made. 

This ‘outline would have shown the 
glance that material was the largest item in the cost and 
that any economy that could be affected in this direction 
would make an appreciable saving; and further, that it 
would make for efficient economy to increase, rather than 
decrease, the cost of labor, say, 10 per cent if, by so doing, 
it were possible to reduce the cost of material 10 per cent; 
in other words, it might be advisable to expend two dollars 
extra in labor to save six dollars’ worth of material. 

Now, the most efficient method of reducing the cost of 
material in a cotton mill is to eliminate the waste; and, if 
by expending two dollars for the extra labor and machinery 


management at a 


required to do this, one can save six dollars in material, then 
we have achieved something along the line of industrial 
efficiency. 

With regard to the second evil, the lack of knowledge 
of how to utilize the waste products, I believe that is one 
of the greatest problems in cotton mill management, and 
the one the least understood or appreciated by the average 
mill manager—in this country, at least, is the conservation 
and utilization of the waste products of the mill. In this 
article, I shall confine my discussion to the consideration of 
colored waste, or waste made from dyed yarns or cotton 
as made in mills manufacturing coarse or medium colored 
goods, plaids, ginghams, shirtings, cottonades, ete., and I 
shall endeavor to show how this colored waste may be con- 
served and worked up into cloth and the item of waste, as 
a loss to the mill, be entirely eliminated. 

First of all the manager must start in with the deter- 
mination that whatever waste is made must be properly 
eared for, and nothing lost; that whatever waste is made 
must be kept clean and in good condition for working over. 
He must look carefully over the waste being made and in- 
struct his men how he wishes it cared for. All small pieces 
of clean cotton should be picked up from the floor, and not 
swept up; the spaces between the machines should be swept 
only once a day, and the whole day’s sweepings put where 
he ean look them over; he must never allow any dusting 
to be done by swinging a rag or a broom about and blowing 
the fly and dirt into the working parts of the machinery; 
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and he must see that the waste and fly are not made dirty 


by being swept along the floor with a broom. A vacuum 


cleaning tube is the ideal thing to use for picking up fly 
and loose fiber. 

In the picker house and ecard room every particle of fly 
and lint must be extracted from beneath the pickers and 
eards and in the dust room and made into yarn. The man- 
ager should not consider himself too dignified to look into 
these small details; he should remember that there is a cer- 
tain greatness in the infinitely little and that this is a good 
frame of mind for him to cultivate. Apparently trivial 
things have in times past revolutionized a science, and noth- 
ing is too small to be worth looking after. 

It must be borne in mind that 20 to 30 per cent of waste, 


which shows bad management, but is common enough, not 


only means the loss of the costs incurred in the making of 


it, which is a serious item in colored waste which has under- 
gone the extra cost of dyeing; even if this waste could be 
sold for the market value of the cotton, we should consider 
the money expended in preparing and dyeing it. 

Every colored cotton mill making coarse goods, or in 
fact, as fine as 20s yarns, ought to make, pound for pound, 
as large an output, by weight, of unfinished goods as will 
balance the weight of cotton used. In saying this, I mean 
the eloth or output as it comes from the loom, and not after 
it has been weighted and manipulated in the finishing room, 
where it can, of course, be easily increased in weight from 
20 to 30 per cent, or more; in other words, a colored cot- 
ton ,mill, making cloth, should make no net waste, except, 
perhaps, the bagging and ties, and this is all the waste it 
should have to sell, and even the ties can be used on bales 
of finished goods intended for some purposes. That this 
condition of affairs is possible is a matter of record, for the 
writer was manager of a mill in Canada for a number of 
years running 900 looms on both colored and white work, 
and spinning numbers from 6s to 40s, and the average of 
net waste was only 3.50 per cent over all, including bagging 
and ties. 

Colored waste after being carefully picked up—not 
swept up, and otherwise kept as clean as possible, should 
be taken to the waste house and sorted into its various 
grades. Rags, cloth ends, and seams, cuttings and clips of 
woven material, must be put by themselves and subsequently 
converted into fiber by one of the many styles of shoddy 
pickers or garnetting machines which are sold for this pur- 
pose. A Kitson shoddy picker will shred up about 500 
pounds of rags per day. 

All the thread waste, cop waste and weave and slasher 
room waste must be run through a 5 section waste breaker 
as also must all the shredded rag waste from the shoddy 
This product from the waste breaker is known as 
If there is any slasher waste or any rags or 


picker. 
cop waste. 
warp waste from the weaving room, or cloth rooms and 
cuttings that have been sized either on the slasher or in the 
finishing department, the size will have to be removed before 
running the stock through the shoddy picker or the waste 
breaker. This can be done by first steeping the stock 4 
hours in a 2 per cent solution of diastase, then boiling 2 
hours in the same liquor with the addition of 4 per cent of 
soda and thoroughly drying. The stock ean be made to in- 
crease sufficiently in weight by the operation to pay all the 
process. Where the stock is dyed in the raw stock, the fly 
and dust from under the pickers, dust chamber and clean- 
ing trunks, as well as the fly and sweepings from the card 
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room, the cylinder and doffer strippings and all scavenger 
or cleaner waste must be thoroughly cleaned by running it 
through a ecard and picker waste cleaner. This machine 
should be furnished with a thread extracting device to ex- 
tract the hard waste threads. These, if left in, will cause 
serious trouble in the subsequent carding and spinning op- 
erations. This machine will thoroughly clean about 2,000 
pounds daily and deliver the stock in a continuous sheet. 

Owing’ to danger from fire, I would say here that all 
waste breaking machinery, shoddy pickers, waste breakers 
and ecard and picker waste cleaners, should be placed and 
operated in a fireproof building separate from all other 
buildings. 

The top flat strips and roving waste made from colored 
stock may be put right back into the regular mixing without 
further process. If possible to do so, mix them with stock 
of the same color and use them over again as good stock; 
de not treat them as waste unless there is nothing of the 
same color to mix them with. In this connection, it might 
be well to say that all ecards must be thoroughly stripped 
and cleaned when changing from one color to another. 

When the waste is reduced to workable lint, there are 
several ways in which it may be used, always remembering 
that it must be spun into filling only. 

First, it may be spun into yarns as fine as 10s and used 
for filling for ducks or drills that are to be subsequently 
dyed or bleached in the pieces. 

Second, it may be spun into yarns as fine as 16s and 
dyed in the hank into dark brown, navy blue or black, then 
quilled and used for filling for plaids, eottonades, ete. 

Third, a skillful designer could employ it just as it is, 
without dyeing, as a filling for the background of plaids, 
domets and shirting, using three other colors for the check 
or pattern, for instance a striped domet with all colored 
waste filling would be a novelty, using white and colored 
stripes. 

Fourth, after running into laps on the opener and break- 
er picker it could be mixed with laps of black or white on 
the finisher or lapper in almost any combination or propor- 
tion and used for ether warp or filling as fine as 16s, pro- 
vided that not more than 50 per cent of waste is used in 
laps intended for warp. In this way many delicate shades 
and mixtures of drabs, grays or modes, can be made, for in- 
stance,—one lap of black, one lap of white and two laps 
of waste on the finisher picker when made into mock twist 
on the roving frame with one end of white produces a very 
desirable filling mixture for baby flannels. One lap of waste 
and three laps of white cotton makes a French white, and 
this made into a mock twist on the roving frame with one 
end of black may be spun into filling for blue denims, it 
gives a much better effect than a black and white mock 
twist and would enable a denim mill to use up all its waste. 

After cleaning the waste and reducing it to workable 
fiber, it should be well mixed in about the following propor- 
tions: 30 per cent picker waste, 30 per cent cop waste, 
and 40 per cent card strips. The mixing must be well and 
carefully done, especially for colored waste, as there are so 
many lengths and colors of fibers contained in the stock. 
Remember that good mixing is the foundation to good eard- 
ing. To insure this, a bale or bag of each of the three 
kinds of waste mentioned should be opened near the feed- 
ing apron of the bale breaker and fed to it in alternate 
armfuls from each one, and spread in layers all over the 


pile in the bin. Mix at one time a pile large enough to 
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run the breaker picker a month if possible, the object being 
to make a large quantity of the same stock and color at a 
time, for it must be borne in mind that all the yarn made 
from one particular mixing will be alike in quality and 
color, while that from another mixing, no matter how care- 
fully assorted and mixed, will be different. No two lots 
will be just alike, and if used for filling they will not mateh 
in color if woven into the same piece of goods; however, if 
the goods when woven are going to be bleached or dyed 
in the hank, it would be of little consequence, but in any 
case it is always desirable to have the yarns as evenly 
matched in eolor and quality as possible. 

After being mixed in as large a pile as the bin will hold, 
it should be fed to the next machine from the sides. The 
fiber must be raked from the top to the bottom of the pile 
with a short-toothed iron rake, and this, when fed to the 
next machine, thoroughly mixes all lengths and colors, the 
mature and the immature, the strong and the weak, into 
one homogeneous mass in color and strength. 

It is quite obvious that waste should be strained and 
beaten as little as possible in the pickers; moreover, it is 
necessary to beat it much less, as it has been thoroughly 
e'eaned in the previous waste-breaking processes. When cot- 
ton fiber is strained through overworking, its convolute 
power is destroyed, the bearded or corded edges are, to a 
great extent, worn off, and the fibers fail to interlock when 
twisted together. This their 
cohesiveness and glide over each other and easily pull apart 
It goes without saying that this 


condition makes them lose 


when spun into yarn. 
greatly impairs their strength and lowers their value, and 
may be considered as a characteristic feature of all waste 
yarns to a lesser or greater degree. Hence, it will be seen 
that all treatment beyond that necessary to disentangle the 
fibrous mass and wind it onto an even lap for the subse- 
quent carding process, ought to be sedulously avoided. In 
view of this, I advise only one process of picking for eot- 
waste. 

The stock should be run through a single beater breaker 


ton 


lapper with a 30-inch Buckley eylinder section, automatic 
feeder and feed regulator and made into 14-ounee laps. 
Aside from the fact that waste should not be beaten exces- 
sively in the picker room, a much more even lap can be 
made upon the first machine. When the fiber is fed regu- 
larly by an automatic feeder and a given weight is delivered 
to the beaters by a cage section and eveners, these can be 
made upon a finisher lapper where 4 laps are doubled into 
one. 

The advantage of feeding a finishing picker from three 
or four laps doubled, is much exaggerated. As a means of 
evening up the finished lap, it is by no means so beneficial 
a practice as supposed. The even weights of the laps de- 
pend much more upon the feed regulator. It is the common 
theory that if three or four laps are doubled and fed to- 
gether, some special Providence will cause the thin places 
in one lap to counterbalance the thick places in another, 
but it is just as probable that two or three thick or thin 
places may come together at the same time as otherwise. 

From the foregoing remarks the reader will be prepared 
for the very strong and somewhat revolutionary statement 
that cotten waste is best when opened and finished at one 
operation in the picker room. 

In eases where mixtures have to be made in the picker 
room, a finisher lapper must be used after the breaker picker 
the combinations, but as I said in the 


to mix various 
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earlier part of this article, it would be better if the de- 


signer would get up patterns that would use up the colored 
waste solid and without further mixing. 

It is also well to establish a hard and fast rule for the 
picker room, viz., that all laps must be weighed before 
going to the cards, and if they vary from the standard 
weight more than half a pound in either direction, i.e., too 
light or too heavy, they must be put back into the mixing 
and run over again. This subject of waste will be given 
further attention in a later article. 





DESIGNS FOR FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 
(Contributed Exclusively to Cotton). 


BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND. 


PART THREE. 
All the effects which appeared in Figs. 5 and 7 are rep- 
resented individually in the six simple weaves in Fig. 11. 
A is the 2/2 straight twill to right. 
B is the 2/2 straight twill to the left. 


C is what is usually termed the 2 by 2, or the 2/2 basket 


or hopsack. 
D is the 2 by 2, or 2/2 warp rib. 





E and F are the 2/2 broken twills or crepe weaves. All 
these weaves may be reproduced in the cloth by using the 
same tappet, i.e., with the same weaving plan, provided, of 
course, that the draft in the harness is changed to suit the 
different effects desired. If, for example, the weaving plan 
be the same as design A, the tappet would be built accord- 
ingly, and may be used for all, but the various drafts in the 
harness would be as follows: 


Design Drart oF HARNESS. 


A 1.2.3.4 Repeat for desired width. 
B 4.3.2.1] “ . - ” 
" . 7 ae “ “ se “ 
D 1.3.1.3 ‘ * ‘ 
BE 1.2.4.3 e ‘s K os 


F oS ee ee ee “ 


In many cases, and particularly where the warp is all 


one color and where a slight overlapping in any pair of 


threads is unimportant, weaves C and D ean be woven with 
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the same draft. It would only be necessary to tie double 


threads to those which have already been used for weave 
D, using all if there are as many double threads in C as 
there are single threads in D, or if the sett be different, to 


Where, 


however, it is desirable that each thread should retain its 


drop the necessary number of pairs in the harness. 


individuality throughout, the draft should be as indicated 
at C, each separate thread being drawn through its own 
heddle. 


the three patterns which are illustrated in Fig. 12. 


This is the way that the threads were drawn for 
Each 
thread is distinet, although the threads run in pairs, and 
the group affords another illustration of the great difference 
in the prominence of the stripes when equal quantities of 
the two colors are used and arranged in a similar manner 
to those illustrated in Fig. 8 last month. 

The subject of drafting is of so much importance to 
those engaged in the manufacture of fancy cotton fabries, 
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or even of comparatively simple fabrics, that we have con- 
sidered it advisable to show in detail the different ways in 
which two simple designs may be produced. The two 
small plans at A and K in Fig. 13 represent two weaving 
That A is the 2/2 twill to right, while that at K 
The table will explain 


plans. 
is the same twill, but directed to left. 
the various parts: 
Weaving Plan Draft Effeet in Cloth 
A B Cc 
A D E 
A F } 
A H J 
K K L 
K M N 
K O P 
K Q R 
On comparing the results it will be observed that each 
design is obtained in two different ways. 
Fig. 14 is a photographical reproduction of four dif- 
and D, all of which are 
All the 


patterns are composed of two colors of warp—dark blue 


ferent stripe patterns, A, B, C 
suitable for blouses, shirtings, aprons and the like. 
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and white—and the weft or filling is all dark blue. The 
complete design, draft, and weaving plan for pattern A is 
illustrated at A, B and C, Fig. 15. 


oceupies 40 threads and 40 picks; 20 threads of dark blue 


The complete design 


shown in erosses, and 20 threads of white shown in solids. 
The interweaving of the blue threads and the blue picks is 
in the well-known 5-thread sateen order, while the inter- 
weaving of the white threads and the blue picks is in the 


4 by 4 basket or hopsack weave. Although the 5-thread 


sateen is complete on five picks, as shown in Fig. 16, the 4 
‘ 
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by 4 basket weave is complete on 8 picks, as illustrated in 
Fig. 17, when the two are combined in the same design 
as in Fig. 15, it requires 40 picks before the two units finish 
together on the same pick; in other words, the combined 
weave is not complete until we reach a number which is 
the least common multiple of the two unit weaves employed. 
Similarly, if three or more different weaves be used, the 
least common multiple of the three or more weaves indicates 
the number of picks which the complete design will occupy. 

The weaving plan C, Fig. 15, for design A, requires 
7 harnesses, 5 for the sateen stripe of blue threads, and 2 
for the basket stripe of white threads. The draft to suit 
this weaving plan is shown at B. If, from a weaving point 
of view, it is considered advisable to operate the basket 
threads on the first and second harnesses instead of on the 
sixth and seventh harnesses, the last two threads in the pres- 
ent weaving plan would be placed in front of those which 
represent the sateen part, and the threads which constitute 
this sateen part would then be drawn on the last five har- 
nesses, as illustrated in Fig. 15. And, naturally, all the 
basket threads would be drawn on the first and second har- 
nesses. This would insure a better opening of the shed for 
the passage of the shuttle, as the basket threads would not 
have the same tendency to hang or droop in the shed. 
At the same time it is not so essential to place these basket 
threads at the front as it would be if the same threads hap- 
pened to be weaving plain. 

A considerable reduction in the number of picks would 
result if the 5 by 5 were used in conjunction with the 5- 
thread sateen. Thus, if the 20 sateen threads were drawn 
on the 3rd to the 7th harnesses, and then 20 threads on the 
lst and 2nd harnesses, weaving plan C, Fig. 18, would be 
sufficient, and this plan is complete as shown on 10 picks. 
In the design at A one repeat only of the basket pattern and 
two repeats in the way of the weft of the sateen are shown, 
but it is easily seen that each section of the design as well 
as the corresponding sections of the draft B could be ex- 
tended so that each oceupied 20 threads. Of course, it is 
quite possible that the 5 by 5 basket would make the cloth 
too open, and our reason for introducing it is simply to 
show. that a slight alteration in one of the weaves is suffi- 
cient to simplify the arrangement considerably. 

When weaves occupy as many as 40 picks it is usual, 
if not essential, that they should be woven by a dobby 
machine. If the design in Fig. 15 was woven by an or- 
dinary single cylinder dobby, the cards or lags would have 
to be cut or pegged for the 40 picks. If a double cylinder 
dobby were employed, the two cylinders might be arranged 
to work simultaneously, one cylinder carrying the lags 
pegged for the sateen weave, and the other cylinder earry- 
ing those pegged for the basket weave. With this arrange- 
ment, 8 lags for the basket and 10 lags for the sateen 
(one repeat of the basket and two repeats of the sateen, or 
two repeats of the basket and four repeats of the sateen, if 
each lag serves for two picks) would be sufficient. There 
may not be a very great advantage in adopting such a meth- 
od for the pattern under consideration, but in some . cases 
it would be an enormous advantage so far as time for 
pegging and number of lags are concerned. 

The sateen part of the pattern illustrated in Fig. 15 
might very well be woven with an ordinary 5-harness nega- 
tive tappet, and the basket part be woven by one of the 
following methods: 
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(a) A Wooderaft or other positive tappet built for 5 
picks to the round; 

(b) A seroll tappet on a special supplementary shaft 
running at one-quarter the speed of the erank shaft, and 
thus giving the 4 up and 4 down movement; 

(c) A dobby machine using two harnesses only, or a 
larger number if it is desired that this machine should be 
capable of producing other weaves besides the basket. 

Pattern B, Fig. 14, is very similar to the one which 
we have just described, differing only in the width of the 
stripes. The pattern is complete on 58 threads and 40 
picks, 30 dark blue threads for the sateen stripe, and 28 
white threads for the basket stripe; the stripes are more 
pronounced than those in pattern A, since they are wider. 

The stripes in pattern C, Fig. 14, are of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature, and although formed of dark blue and white 
threads, the weave is the same in all parts. The complete 


pattern in the warp is arranged as follows: 


Threads. 
Dark blue 115 + 10 4+ 10 4+ 10 + 10 + 10 — 165 
White 100+104+104+104+104+10— 60 





but if there were any complete number of repeats in the 
warp, it would be necessary to commence with 50 to 60 
threads of dark blue at one selvage, and to finish with 
the same number at the opposite selvage, or in other 
words to split up the broad blue stripe so that both sel- 
vages would contain approximately the same number and 
thus appear symmetrical. 

A slightly more elaborate wide stripe is that illus- 
trated at D, Fig. 14, the warping arrangement being as 
follows: dark blue 90 + 9+9+9+9+49+ 9 + 90 
— 234 threads, and white, 19 + 3+19+34194 3 
+ 19 — 85 threads, or a total of 319 threads. The 
method of splitting the wide blue stripe is illustrated in 


this example, the two groups of 90 threads each com- 
ing together to make a stripe of 180 threads at every 
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repeat, but only half of the full stripe appears at each 
selvage. 

In all the patterns illustrated in Fig. 14 there are 120 
threads per inch in the warp and 64 picks per inch in 
the filling. Sinee all the threads in patterns C and D 
weave in the ordinary 5 thread sateeen order, 5 harnesses 
only will be required, and if the draft in the harnesses is 
straight which is highly probable, the design, draft, and 
weaving plan will be identical with those shown in Fig. 6. 

Two stripe patterns of a more elaborate nature are 
illustrated at A and B, in Fig. 19. Pattern A is woven 
with the 5 thread sateen shown in Fig. 16, and the pat- 
tern which oceupies 395 threads is arranged as follows: 
dark blue, 556 — 10 LO 25 — 10 — 10 — 110 — 8 

8 55 = 309 threads; white, 5 25 — 5 — 5 
4 4 4 i 86 threads, or a total of 
threads. 

Design B is bold yet pretty, and the warp is composed 
of three distinet colors, while the filling for both pat- 
terns is dark blue. The whole of the pattern is woven 
with the 5 thread sateen weave with the exception of 
the narrow bands of 8 white threads at each side of the 
broad blue stripe. These threads weave in the 4 by 4 
basket, and from what has been said with respect to the 
foregoing patterns the reader will see that the weaving 
plan illustrated at C, Fig. 15, would be quite suitable for 
the production of this pattern, provided, of course; that 
the threads are drawn in their proper order and on those 
harnesses, shown immediately under the following warp- 


ing particulars: 
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(To be continued.) 





CLOTH ROOM METHODS AND MACHINES. 


A Discussion oF THE Use AND ABUSE OF ONE OF THE 
Mitts Greatest ALLIES. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY C. T. FALLIN. 


It is my honest opinion that there is no part of 
any business enterprise so badly neglected, so thoroughly 
misunderstood, and so generally abused as the cloth room 
of our Southern cotton mills, and yet I am sure that a eare- 
ful consideration of the subject will show no department 
of the mill of more actual importance than this same cloth 
room. I make the above statements fully aware that many 
good mill men will disagree with me in both premises, but 
it is these mer especially that I wish to reach and I hope 
that through the medium of this series of articles I shall 
be enabled to tear down many walls of prejudice and con- 
vert to my way of thinking some of these skeptical ones. 

Just here let me say that the above accusation is a gen- 
eral one and that I know there are some exceptions. Fur- 
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thermore, I believe that the cloth room is gradually yet 
surely coming into its own, and it is a desire to assist in 
this movement, rather than a wish to criticise that induced 
me to accede to the courteous request of the editor of 
COTTON. 

Having stated that the cloth room is neglected and 
abused, the burden of proof rests on me to make good my 
aceusation. For convenience I will classify this charge into 
two diseussions; external and internal. The external is the 
abuse from without. Abuse that is engendered by the mill 
management; by the other departments of the mill; by the 
textile press; and which is further exemplified by the gen- 
eral tendency of the mill public to belittle and to under- 
estimate the importance of cloth room work and eloth room 
workers, from the overseer down to the sweeper boy. The 
internal abuse is that within and is due, in a large measure, 
to the incompeteney of the average overseer or superinten- 
dent and sometimes both. 

We will first consider some of the external abuses, and 
try to deal with the internal abuses in a specific way a 
little later. One of the most common and most far-reaching 
of the external abuses comes from the management of the 
mill itself, and is well illustrated by an experience I once 
had. A certain shearing and brushing machine in the room 
of which I was then overseer was badly out of repair and 
beyond the ability of the mill machinist to adjust and put 
it in shape to do the work for which it was intended. Sev- 
eral new parts were necessary so I took the matter up with 
the management. They refused to buy these parts, saying 
that the work done was good enough as it was. I then 
undertook to show them that it was doing almost or quite 
nothing at all, and so clear did I make it that they agreed 
with me, but still refused the supplies needed. I then sug- 
gested that we dispense with this machine entirely and 
save the power and labor costs, but in this I was also over- 
ruled. 

Such incidents are included in the experience of every 
live clothroom overseer. At times when I have gone to a 
new position and suggested the adoption of a comprehensive 
and modern form of reports and records, it was only to be 
turned. down on account of the expense. One place I re- 
member I was not allowed even a blank “Bale Record,” but 
was paid a good salary to make books from brown wrap- 
ping paper and rule them a page at a time by hand. At 
two other mills where I have served as overseer, I proposed 
detailed yardage baling slips, to be made out with carbon 
in duplicate, the original to be kept on file at the mill, the 
duplieate with all particulars packed in the bale, something 
akin to the system used in nearly a'l modern packing 
rooms, and sometimes even found in packages of smoking 
tobaceo and cigarettes. At both these mills the idea was 
heartily approved of, but horror of horrors, I was made to 
use brown wrapping paper, and made to do all my ruling 
and wording by hand, only to send out to the buying world 
a very suggestive advertisement of these mills’ indifference 
to detail. For the five-cent tobacco package a neat, well 
worded, well printed packing slip; for the case or bale of 
eotton goods worth one to two hundred dollars, a serap of 
brown paper. Think of it! Nor were these mills specially 
penurious. They would spend money freely on repairing 


card room, spinning room, weave room and similar machin- 
ery; they had plenty of up-to-date office systems with sup- 
plies for same; and they spent large sums on the welfare 
of their operatives and were considered among the more 


progressive of the middle-sized plants. 
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The abuse by the management, however, does not stop 
with machinery and upkeep, but also includes proportionate 
wage allowances for clothroom help, from the overseer 
down. I have always contended that a first-class cloth room 
overseer was as important and worth as much to any mill as 
a first-elass carder, spinner, weaver, or master mechanic, 
but few manufacturers agree with me in this opinion. 
Space forbids as complete a discussion of the subject as I 
would like to enter into, but I eannot resist the temptation 
to state briefly a few of my reasons. 

The cloth room is the burden bearer of the entire plant. 
If the carder makes a mistake and allows doublings, 
singlings and uneven roving, ete., or the spinner allows yarns 
or colors to mix, or weights to go wrong, it’s the cloth room 
man that must loeate the trouble. It is the same with the 
weave room. He must find every mistake made by every 
one in the weave room, overseer, second hand, loom fixers, 
weavers, oilers, ete., and not only must he locate every other 
man’s mistake and fault, but he must also assume the re- 
sponsibility for these, as once the goods are beyond his 
hand he is responsible and the damage will fall directly on 
the mill in dollars and cents. Also, it should be remem- 
bered, that not only must he find the faults and assume the 
responsibility for them but, like Charity, he must cover a 
multitude of sins. How often have you who are familiar 
with the mill, heard expressions like these, “Oh, that’s O. K. 
Let it go; they will fix it in the cloth room,” or “Oh, h—1; 
that’s nothing but oil—let them wash it out in the cloth 
room?” Have you ever been present at the mill where the 
percentage of seconds has gone up perceptibly? Who was 
the first man visited by the superintendent or agent? Why, 
the cloth room man, of course; and he is always questioned to 
know if he cannot fix up more places or ease up a mite on 
the inspection. Thus he has more responsibility direct and 
indirect than any overseer about the mill, and besides all 
this, a handicap not placed on others, viz., impaired and in- 
efficient machinery and comparatively poorly paid help, al- 
though it is only fair to say that the cloth room operatives 
in Southern mills are today getting better wages than was 
the ease a few years ago. i have never yet been able to see 
why the weaving of goods was any more important than in- 
specting and preparing the goods for market. I have always 
claimed that a good cloth inspector or grader, a folder hand, 
or even press man, is worth more in dollars and cents to the 
mill than a good weaver or spinner or frame hand. Which 
is the most important, the making of goods that in many 
eases must be remedied at the cloth room, and which at the 
worst can only spell the difference between the selling price 
of firsts and seconds, or the handling of the finished product 
where any mistake will react to the direct and indirect hurt 
of the mill, directly in the loss of dollars and cents and in- 
directly in the hurt of the mill’s reputation, which means 
the loss of sales in the future at profitable prices. 

One mistake made by an inspector or grader will oft- 
times result in the eancellation of an order, or the granting 
of a concession that will result in the loss of hundreds of 
dol!ars, besides giving the mill an unsavory reputation with 
the buyers. 

Not only is the cloth room discriminated against in the 
manner described, but also by the general mill populace as 
well. There seems a general idea that because the cloth 
room does not produce anything that can be measured by 
dollars and cents, that its product is practically finished at 
the loom, it is therefore a thing to be endured as an un- 
desirable but necessary evil. 
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The diserimination shown by the press, and by the press 
I mean the book publisher and the trade magazine, by their 
apparent indifference, do the cause great injustice. We can 
find books galore on card setting, speeder adjustments, 
spinning frames, looms, ete., but how many on cloth room 
machinery? Columns upon columns have been written on 
the opening room and the pickers, and yet are these ma- 
chines, intended for the proper beginning of cotton manu- 
facture, any more important or any more difficult to under- 
stand than the brusher and shearer that must clean and pre- 
pare the finished goods for market? Look at all that has 
been said and written about the loom, and yet is a loom more 
difficult to adjust or more complicated to understand than a 
folder or yarding machine? If inelined to doubt this state- 
ment, ask a man’ who understands both machines, or put 
your best loom fixer in the e!oth room to put a folder in 
shape that is out of fix, and see how soon he will do it. 
Nor is the loom of more relative value to the profit and loss 
account of the mill ledger than the folder. Let the folder 
he set to give the wrong yardage, too much or too little, and 
the mill will be caused to bear the loss. If the buyer is 
given too much goods he will, because of self interest, be 
mum; if given too little, he will for the same reason raise 
a row and must be satisfied, ofttimes with compound interest 
on his real loss. 

The attitude of the press is not only discriminating, but 
much of what has been printed is erroneous and sometimes 
worse. In one of the text books published by a correspond- 
ence school, and in a very lengthy article on fo'der adjust- 
ments and on goods failing to hold, the two most common 
causes of this defect are not mentioned at all. Recently |] 
read an article by one of the members of a firm manu- 
facturing the best and most commonly used folding machine 
on the market. In this article, while giving directions to 
remedy a machine that refused to hold cloth at one corner, 
he advised using a pasteboard “shimie” placed under the 
table and on the table frame at this particular corner. This, 
of course, will do it, but his machine designers have made 
ample provisions for another remedy that will eure the 
defect, yet not bring another and sometimes worse evil. 

While I have my little hammer going, and before I enter 
into the real vitals of these articles, I want to give one gentle 
rap to some of the manufacturers of cloth room and finish- 
ing machinery. Manufacturers of card room, spinning 
room, and weave room machines—many of them, at least 
get out handsome catalogs and not only tell what their vari- 
ous machines will do, but tell how to make them do it. 
Many of these catalogs are of more real value and technical 
worth than some of the text books upon the same subjects. 
3ut to date I am ignorant of but one manufacturer of fin- 
ishing room machinery making any such attempt, and this 
one attempt is but a poor disjointed makeshift, printed on 
dozens of circulars and requiring no end of needless reading 
to reach the information desired. 

Recently I wrote the manufacturers of a certain kind 
of napping machines for information as to how to set their 
machines for different kinds of goods. I was treated very 
courteously, indeed, and they sent a number of cireulars and 
catalogs, all of which told one thing, and only one, viz., the 
merit of their various machines, written from a selling 
standpoint only; but, alas, utterly devoid of the informa- 
tion I so greatly desired! Surely they could have said 
something on the various settings for domets, flannelettes, 
outing, canton flannels, ete., at least it appears to me that if 
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I had thousands of dollars invested in the manufacture of 
napping machines, I would be interested in seeing that my 
machines made good in the hands of the present users as 
well as trying to sell them to prospective users. This im- 
portant art of napping is fast becoming one of the first in 
the cotton goods trade, but inquiries sent to various sources, 
several to prominent trade journals, machine manufacturers 
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and one to a correspondence school, all failed to produce for 
me the name of a book on this subject of any real value. 

Having now eriticized and knocked sufficiently to call 
attention strongly to the facts outlined, the subsequent mat- 
ter with which I expect to follow this section will be de- 
voted to the ways and means necessary to reform many of 
these and other faults. 


KNITTING. 


THE WORK OF THE CONDITIONING 
HOUSE. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron ) 
BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


If the average textile worker be asked about the idea 
which the words, “Conditioning House” suggests to his 
mind, he will generally describe a place where a few ex- 
perts are engaged in a small room and where experiments 
are conducted of very little direct advantage to the trade. 
Judge of his astonishment when he is conducted to a huge 
building such as they have in Bradford, four stories high 
and showing a great array of windows. On any working 
day may be heard the sound of big cranes and loaded lor- 
ries engaged in the transit of material which is dealt with 
by the authorities. Some idea of the work may be gleaned 
by the fact that in the Bradford institution some 130 per- 
sons are kept in constant employment. 

The general impression is that the opinion of the condi- 
tioning house is only sought in case of dispute, but an ex- 
amination of the tests made will suggest other directions in 
which it is useful. In 1894, the third year of its existence, 
the weight of material passed through was about 814 mil- 
lion pounds, and the number of tests made nearly 23 thous- 
and. In 1911, the weight of goods passed through had 
risen to 96 million pounds, and the number of tests had 
risen to 238 thousand. At present the authorities are pass- 
ing plans to build an addition to their premises. Such a 
steady increase going on every year speaks for itself and 
leads one to inquire what is the service which it renders 
to the trade. 

As all are aware textile materials have a capacity for 
holding a considerable percentage of moisture without ap- 
pearing moist, a property which is known as hygroscopicity. 
The capacity is found to be greatest in wool, some varieties 
absorbing in a suitable atmosphere as much as one-third of 
their own weight in moisture. The amount present depends 
on the humidity of the air, but under normal conditions the 
percentage should not be more than 20 per cent, this being 
found to meet the requirements of the normal healthy con- 
dition of the fiber. Thus it will be seen that considerable 
latitude exists with regard to moisture which is possible 
to have ina lot, and it is the margin which is of the 
utmost importance to the buyer. If the amount of moisture 
be increased beyond the normal, the material being sold 
by weight becomes more expensive because the extra motst- 
ure has to be paid for at the same rate as good yarn or 
material. 

Altogether apart from the fact that it is possible for 
merchants to take advantage of this excess of moisture, the 
margin is one which causes a feeling of insecurity to the 
entire trade, and here the conditioning house steps in and 


imparts confidence. It is significant that the continental 
manufacturers were the first to take the matter up, Rou- 
baix in France being the first to establish a conditioning 
house:, Sir Swire Smith, the prominent Yorkshire manu- 
facturer, has stated that previous to this time Bradford’s 
trade with the Continent was very limited, because the for- 
eigner had no confidence in the methods of buying and sell- 
ing. Since the establishing of the conditioning house in 
Bradford, confidence has been established and the business 
has gone up by leaps and bounds. Thus we find that the 
greatest bulk of the work done by the Bradford house, is 
done in the conditioning of worsted tops. The conditioning 
operation has become a usage of the trade and manufactur- 
ers send tops in the bulk for testing and storing until they 
are required to be delivered. It should be explained to the 
uninitiated that the spinning of worsted yarns is done in 
specialized sections. What is known as the top-maker re- 
eceives the wool and proceeds to pass it through the various 
operations of scouring, testing and combing. The combed 


sliver which is now ready for the spinner is supplied to him 
under the name of top, these usually being delivered in 
balls of a uniform size ready for placing on the machines 
which are to begin the attenuation of the sliver which is 


the start of the thread proper. It has become prevalent for 
the top-maker to send his goods to the conditioning house 
to be tested for moisture, and the report of the tests is sent 
with the material and the sale is effected on the percentage 
of moisture actually found to be present. 

Although the testing of tops or combed worsted fiber 
forms the bulk of the work done by the conditioning house 
of Bradford, it by no means represents the full extent 
of its activities. Important departments are in constant 
operation for testing the moisture and grease present in raw 
wool, yarns and cloths. Yarns are tested for counts, 
strength, twist and evenness of spinning. Cloths are ex- 
amined as to defeets of weaving, composition of material, 
ete. 

The operations of the institution are characterized by 
extreme thoroughness in detail, a point on which very great 
stress is laid. This is evidenced by the skill shown in 
weighing the samples, the care with which they are selected. 
Taking the tops, for instance, the test is made on one 
pound of material, and this weight is obtained by taking a 
portion from the outside, from the inner portion and from 
the very center, respectively. The same method is carefully 
adopted in dealing with bales of wool and bobbins of yarn. 
In the ease of a bobbin, this condition is fulfilled by wind- 
ing a portion from the outside, then a section is unwound 
and a further testing portion unwound, the operation being 
repeated another time for the third part, which is selected 
from near the core of the bobbin. When yarns are tested 
for moisture, it is noteworthy the care which is taken to 
have them wound at even and regular tension into the 
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form of hanks. A graduated set of weights are used to ten- 
sion different kinds of yarn and the hank is never wound 
beyond the point where it will overlap to any extent and 
so give uneven results. Another commendable feature 
which is conducive to the greatest accuracy is the manner 
in which the results are checked by more than one person. 
Each test is made by at least two separate individuals, and 
if the figures show too great a deviation, further tests are 
made before the final result is issued. 

Other sections of the conditioning house are none the 
less interesting. They have a section for testing the exact 
composition of yarns and cloths, and it may be divided 
into two departments—the physical and the chemical work. 
For the former, quite an interesting contrivance is the 
table which is used as a kind of perch for webs of cloth. 
It consists of a table with a dim glass top having directly 
lights are 


underneath a series of strong electric which 


turned on so as to shine through the cloth and show irregu- 
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larities of weaving over a yard or so. Thus the causes of 
shaded pieces and thick and thin portions may be at onée 
detected. The strength of the lights which shine through 
the dim glass table top can be regulated to a nicety for any 
brillianey. The table can be turned on end and at once 
serve as a perch for the web. A modification of this is 
found sometimes on the desk of those who require to analyze 
cloth patterns in factories, when a piece of dim glass 3 
inches square can be placed in the desk and a small light 
arranged underneath. This can be turned on and used 
when it is required to analyze the cloth. 

In recent seasons in the British knit goods trade there 
has been great difficulty in securing enough material of 
the goat, camel and sheep elass, such as mohair, alpaca and 
cashmere, and resort has had to be made to other fibers, 
such as horse hair and such inferior fibers to make up the 
quantity. Yarn agents and manufacturers have often been 
at a loss to find out the percentage composition of the 
respective materials so as to arrive at a knowledge of their 
real value. One of the workers during our visit to the con- 
ditioning house was busily engaged in solving this very 
problem. The method of procedure is as follows: It is 
first ascertained what classes of fibers are actually present 
in the yarn and then the official proceeds to separate out 
the various fibers by hand, fiber by fiber, until the several 
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heaps are large enough to be accurately weighed. The 
percentage is then arrived at quite readily. The official 
was at work on such a compound which had to be declared 
for the German custom houses. 

It is also very interesting to notice the excellent method 
of giving an accurate estimate of the composition of a top 
as regards length of fiber. A German machine made by 
Schlumberger is employed, and this is fitted with a set of 
fallers which operate much in the same manner as a comb- 
ing machine. As a result the various lengths of fiber pres- 
ent in the top ean be ascertained and the same are mounted 
on a eard along with the percentage of fiber of the differ- 
ent lengths, results which are exhibited very effectively on 
a black ecard. 

Extremely interesting was the microscopic department, 
which aims at solving the problems of the abnormal fiber. 
Under the microscope at the time of our visit was a sample 
of yarn taken from a cloth which had exhibited great 
weakness when finished. Fibers had been extracted and 
mounted under the microscope and the cause of the defect- 
ive strength could be plainly seen on the fiber. It had evi- 
dently been attacked by some organism, for the scales 
were falling off in considerable ‘quantities. The official was 
also engaged in finding out if skin wool was present in a 
cloth, and had secured some fibers showing conclusively 
that this was so, as the sharp-pointed ends of the roots 
were plainly discernable. Evidence was also given in an- 
other cloth of the presence of milldew on the fiber. Results 
of this kind to be reliable require to be carried out by one 
who has had considerable experience with the working of 
a microscope and requires patience and the examination of 
a number of samples before arriving at a definite conelu- 


sion. The fibers should, as far as possible, be exmained on 





STRENGTH-TESTING MACHINES. 
the same microscope, because on new unfamiliar instruments, 


one is rather apt to construe certain light and shade into 
peculiarities of fiber when it is merely a phase in the lighting’ 
up of the specimen. In this department a record is kept of 
the leading typical fibers with which new samples are com- 
pared with a view to classification. It is one of the im- 
portant principles of the establishment that a record of all 
work is kept, and they are always gaining added experience 
which is directed to making the institution more valuable to 
the trade. 

In this section also they have a single thread testing 
machine for giving the strength of single yarns and a dem- 
onstration was given on the well-known machine made by 


Schopper, of Leipzig. The single thread machine, which is 
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coming into favor in Great Britain, is that made by Bayer, 
of Zurich, Switzerland, but for preeision and smooth work- 
ing, it is surpassed by the Sehopper. The conditioning 
house takes 20 tests of all the samples submitted to them, 
but this business in this section is very limited. 

During our visit, a fair amount of work was proceeding 
in the chemical department. All around were lying pat- 
terns of cloth whieh had been sent in by manufacturers to 
have the percentage composition of wool, cotton and other 
determined. All 
struction which had been done by caustic soda on a wool 
vases the eotton residue 
They 


fibers around were evidences of the de- 
and cotton mixture, and in some 
of warp and weft was shown as a skeleton eloth. 
were also engaged in obtaining the percentage of insoluble 


bodies in wool and other materials by the ether process. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

What las just been described refers more particularly 
to the general method adopted by the conditioning house 
at Bradford, and the bulk of the business done in econdi- 
tioning worsted tops. With special reference to the knitted 
goods trade, the conditioning of the tops has a very direet 
reference to knitted yarns, which in Bradford are made in 
great quantities. In the conditioning ovens we found some 
knitted fabries being conditioned for moisture in the same 
way as for tops, yarns and other materials. There was also 
some samples of knitted goods white waste which was being 
conditioned prior to being sold to the shoddy merchant. 

As is well known, knitted goods form a very important 
class of re-manufactured articles, especially. if the goods 
have not been previously milled. Fine nierino yarns made 
of a mixture of cotton and fine wool, are also much sought 
after. Those who buy such materials know the value of 
having a correct estimate of the exact moisture present at 
the time of the sale, and the goods are frequently sent to 
the conditioning house for this purpose. The center which 
deals more particularly with knitted fabries is at Notting- 
ham, England. In the future as competition in the knitting 
industry becomes keener, more attention will be given to the 
conditioning of the materials from which they are made. 
This is particularly the case when we consider that knitted 
fabries are sold by the weight per dozen garments, and it is 
one of the great troubles of the manufacturer to get them 


up to the correct. weight. Put them in a damp store and 


the weight of the lot will appreciably inerease, and in plae- 
ing them in a warmer room, the weight will just as appre- 
ciably decrease. In the trade it is well known that articles 
rejected for being rather light in weight may be placed in 


a moister atmosphere or repacked so as to give them more 
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moisture, and the same articles sent and returned are fre- 
quently accepted. 

In Manehester, England’s great seat of the cotton indus- 
try, we find that more and more attention is being given 
to conditioning the materials. It cannot be said that the 
custom of conditioning is so prevalent there as in the 
worsted industry, because the eustom of selling on condition 
has not been so generally recognized. The work of the 
conditioning house, formerly spread over several private 
agencies is now under the control of the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commeree, and certificates are issued with the full 
official authority of the chamber behind them. Manehester, 
however, differs from Bradford in this important respect, 
and that is they do not lay themselves out for storing con- 
siderable quantities of material, and so the establishment is 
not nearly so large as that at Bradford. When the method 
is explained, however, it will be seen that the work is none 


the less thorough. On receiving notice from the manu- 


facturer, an officer of the conditioning establishment is sent 
off to take samples of the lot to be tested. These are drawn 
by him in the most approved fashion so as to give a fair 
representation of the bulk, and the samples placed securely 
in air-tight tins, kept for the purpose. 

The Manchester institution was very much hampered 
in its work by finding that the records of their strength 
tests on yarns and eloths were frequently upset by the 


TextTiLe Testinc LaporaTory AND THE AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS. 
varying eonditions of the moisture of the atmosphere. A 
party would send in a sample to test for strength, and a 
short time afterwards would send in the same lot to be 
tested. When finished, it was frequently found that the 
two eertifieates were different in their results so as to eas! 
grave doubt on the methods employed. The present mana- 
ger of the institution, Mr. Barwick, gave special attention 
to the matter and worked out a series of experiments on the 
influence of moisture on the chief textile materials. Whilst 
his methods of procedure are open to some criticism from 
the’ point of view of the pure scientist and his methods, 
yet the results of his tests are very decided and give a good 
idea of the influence which may be exerted by moisture in 
varying quantities. It will be sufficient to consider the re- 
sults obtained from the three materials, wool, cotton and 


flax. In the ease of wool the experiments showed that the 
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strength decreases as the amount of moisture increases. 
That is, a woolen cloth on a dry day is stronger than on a 
damp day. In the ease of cotton and flax the reverse is the 
ease, for we find that the strength increases as the amount 
of moisture increases. The inerease of strength is greater 
in the ease of flax than cotton. In the case of wool, the dif- 
ference between the driest test made and that of the damp- 
est day, the strength was shown to vary some 18 per cent. 
That is, the cloth was found to be 18 per cent weaker at 
the time when the atmosphere showed the greatest amount 
of moisture as compared with the test made when the moist- 
ure was at the minimum. In the ease of the cotton cloth, 
there was shown an approximate increase of 14 per cent in 
strength on the test giving the greatest amount of moisture 
as compared with that which showed the least moisture. 
For flax material the increase in strength under the same 
conditions was 20 per cent. 

From what has been said regarding the influence of 
moisture on the strength of cloths, it will be readily under- 
stood that its influence on the counts will be equally marked, 
the counts becoming coarser in direct ratio to the increase 
of moisture present. 

To estimate the importance of what has been said re- 
garding moisture, it should be understood that the Man- 
chester testing house has a considerable amount of work in 
the direction of testing the fabries supplied by English 
manufacturers to foreign governments, such as Egypt, Ja- 
pan, ete. The government places the order with the firm 
sending at the same time a copy of the specifications to the 
testing house and empowering them to see that the goods 
supplied are up to the sample in every respect. To earry 
this out in a satisfactory manner, all tests of strength and 
counts are carried out under uniform conditions of moist- 
ure. To obtain these conditions special machinery was nee- 
essary. The apparatus installed is an American invention 
and supplied by the Carrier Air Conditioning Company, of 
New York. By its use the moisture can be kept regular, 
no matter if the moisture present in the atmosphere is less 
than the normal, as the apparatus can be set to work and 
in a few minutes the room ean be brought to the condition 
required to carry out the tests. By means of this apparatus 
temperature may also be maintained at a certain specified 
point, if it be desirable to do so. 

In the accompanying illustrations we have given the ap- 
paratus in general use in all conditioning houses in Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Europe, and the views are 
from the Manchester testing house. In the illustration is 
given a view of the equipment of conditioning ovens used, 
and they are of the usual construction. In Bradford they 
are heated by hot air, which is sent through from a central 
ueating apparatus. The whole of the heat, however, is not 
supplied from the eentral stove, but only up to a certain 
temperature. The extra temperature which is required to 
dry the sample completely is given by the row of bunsen 
burners which are placed at the bottom of the oven. In 
this way the exact temperature may be regulated to a 
nicety so as to. prevent scorching the sample. The usual 
weight of the sample is rather less in the case of cotton 
than of wool, and cotton is generally tested in lots of one- 
half pound. When the ereel or basket is hung’ onto the 
inside arm of the balance placed above the oven, the arm is 
exactly balaneed. At the start of the conditioning opera- 
tion, weights equal to the sample are placed on the right 
arm and the heat applied. As the sample dries, weights are 
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taken off the right hand seale pan and when all the moist- 
ure is evaporated, the seale remains steady. The greatest 
care is taken to see that this is reached before the final 
reading is taken. To insure all the moisture being evap- 
orated the temperature must reach at least 212 degrees, F. 
If the heat exceeds that point, there is considerable risk of 
the material being scorched and the whole reading in that 
way vitiated. 

In Manchester and Bradford much attention is now 
being given to the oven which is heated by electricity, and 
it is probable that the heat will in the near future be sup- 
plied in this way. Manchester already tests most of its 
materials by the use of this type of oven. 

For the final result the percentage of moisture present 
in the sample is arrived at by comparing the original weight 
of the sample with the dry weight, and then calculating the 
percentage of loss. This, in the trade, is termed direct loss 
percent, and if more than the normal percentage is present 
the buyer may claim compensation from the spinner. In 
connection with this figure, however, we also must give the 
standard regain, that is, the percentage which the dried 
sample will take in again when left open to the atmosphere. 
In Great Britain the standard percentages fixed on for the 
various materials are as follows: 


MATERIAL. Regain, Per Cent. 
COND, oe bnid HAUL cies woesicvdenses'ee® 16 
RT NIN. Bo Wi S ace cdc ccc ctpedeas cba 19 
Tops combed without oi] ..............ccceeeeeee 1814, 
ESS ee Pe ey Pe ee eee 14 
UN. 5 iii BEER Ueda ce hb bce te haduesees 1814 
EE Sih oS cw dca dd vied weeds esbaedetessces 814 
PS a eS ee ee Pe eee ee 11 
CR Sc cae bean hk ph hows chide dae 04 aet.cee 12 


When the results have been arrived at and all the caleu- 
lations checked, the final stage is to incorporate the results 
in a certificate or printed form which is sent to the ecus- 
tomer duly signed and giving details of the figures for his 
perusal. 

France seems to have taken the lead in the matter of 
conditioning, and there are no fewer than six establishments 
in that country. In Belgium the chief town is Verviers; in 
Germany, Elberfeld, and Leipzig, and in Austria, Biella. 
The most recent institution of this kind in Great Britain is 
in Belfast, Ireland. Until about three years ago anything 
in this line was done by private parties in Belfast, but 
the matter is now run by a committee in connection with 
the Municipal Technical Institute. In Great Britain, every- 
thing points to the custom of testing and conditioning be- 
coming more common with the inerease of competition. 





During the first three months of 1913 there were 1,982 
bales of cotton, or 766,640 pounds, valued at $97,501, ex- 
ported from Southern Nigeria, West Africa, against 971 
bales, or 381,808 pounds, valued at $37,529, during the first 
three months in 1912. The local price obtained for this 
cotton ranged from 9 to 13 cents per pound. Though this is 
an inerease over previous years, and the prospeets, as stated 
recently by the president of the British Cotton Growing 
Association, are that West Africa will produce a erop this 
year of quite 20,000 bales, the tendency is toward no large 
production for export from West Africa during the near 
future, the production per acre being too small, averaging 
not over 200 pounds. The climatic conditions—the long dry 
spells and the long wet spells—are against the growth of 
cotton on a large scale. 
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DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL SILK 
FROM COTTON. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron ) 
BY H. R. CARTER. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR. ) 


MAKING THE SOLUTION. 

In dissolving the cellulose in ammoniacal copper oxide 
solution, the best proportion between the copper and the 
cellulose is that between one molecular weight of the cellu- 
lose, C, H,, O,, and one atomie weight of copper. The 
cellulose dissolves much more easily if it has been first 
treated with strong caustie soda. 

Artificial silk solution may be prepared by dissolving 
cellulose in an ammoniacal solution of euprie carbonate. An 
aqueous solution containing 16 to 18 per cent of ammonia is 
saturated in the cold with euprie carbonate and the cellulose 
is dissolved in this liquid. Solutions of cellulose prepared in 
this way have the advantage that they contain more copper 
than corresponds with the molecular proportion which is 
precipitated when cupric hydroxide is employed. Further, 
since salts of copper, like euprie carbonate, have no oxidis- 
ing*action on cellulose, solutions of the latter in ammoniacal 
cupric carbonate are more stable than solutions of cellulose 
in ammoniacal euprie hydroxide. Thus, even after a long 
time, neither is the ammonia oxidized to nitrous acid, nor the 
cellulose to oxycellulose. 

A different method of preparing cupra-ammonia as a 
cellulose solvent from that already described consists of 
copper producing a green precipitate, which should be first 
washed in water and then mixed with ammonia. A clear 
blue solvent is then formed which ean be decanted off for 
use and the precipitate treated with more ammonia. 

In the manufacture of cellulose solution under the 
viseose process, the first thing to be done is to mercerize the 
cellulose. The cellulose or wood pulp is well beaten in a 
hollander and pressed to cakes containing 50 per cent of 
moisture. These cakes are then broken up, put into an edge 
runner and ground up, a strong caustie soda solution being 
added. A chemical compound known as alkali cellulose is 
thus formed. This mercerized product is stored at low 
temperatures in hermetically sealed jars. When sufficiently 
mature it ig transferred to the mixers and mixed with the 
necessary quantity of carbon bisulphide, i. e., 75 pounds to 
each 100 pounds of cellulose, the whole being kept at a low 
temperature. The alkali cellulose and bisulphite interact 
producing the sodium salt of kanthogenie acid or a solution 
of sodium cellulose kanthogenite or cellulose thiocarbonate. 
The fibrous and spongy alkali cellulose gradually changes 
to a bright yellow sticky mass which when stirred with the 
addition of water, produces a solution of cellulose thiocar- 
bonate or viscose of a thick gummy consistency. This 
viseose solution decomposes gradually under the action of 
light. The solution therefore (which is a 10 per cent one) 
should be kept in hermetically sealed vessels in a cool place 
and the solution quickly used. Carbon bisulphide being ex- 
tremely inflammable great care must be taken towards the 
end of the process, as the superfluous carbon bisulphide 
evaporates. 
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When the viscose solution is heated for about an hour, 
viseride, a solid horny substance is formed. Viseride is 
used in the manufacture of buttons, handles, ete. 

Another method of preparing viscose solution is as fol- 
lows: 100 pounds of white wood pulp are covered with an 
aqueous solution of caustic soda containing about 18 per 
cent of the caustic. The pulp is allowed to soak in this 
solution for about 24 hours and then pressed through the 
filter press, which while removing the excess of solution, 
leaves about 200 per cent by weight-of moisture in the mix- 
ture. The material is then stored in closed vessels for 48 
hours, or so that the alkaline solution may thoroughly per- 
meate the cellulose. It is then placed in a closed vessel or 
mixer with 75 pounds of bisulphide of carbon and stirred 
until the reaction is complete, say in about 5 hours. The 
plastic mass is then exposed to the air for a-short time to 
allow the excess of bisulphide of carbon to evaporate. Soda 
lye consisting of 52 pounds of caustie soda and 300 pounds 
of water is then added and the mass stirred until a homo- 
genous solution is obtained. This viscose is now easily 
soluble in water, brine, soda lye or weak acids, but eventual- 
ly by decomposition becomes insoluble in all except soda lye 
of proper strength. By the neutralization of this excess of 
caustic soda, the material can be easily precipitated into a 
gelatinous mass. 

In the manufacture of artificial silk from viscose, the 
latter is maintained in solution in the presence of excess of 
caustic soda and stored in closed vessels. The solution 
matures or ages in about 7 days at a normal temperature of 
60 degrees F. The viscosity of the solution is changed by 
the addition of an 8 per cent caustic lye. The usual solu- 
tion contains 6 per cent of cellulose. 

In the manufacture of artificial horse-hair from cellu- 
lose solution, the cellulose should first be converted into 
hydrocellulose by heating for half an hour with hydro- 
culorie acid of 12 degrees Tw. The material is then washed, 
hydro-extracted and dried and is then dissolved in a zine 
chloride solution at 176 degrees Tw. A 20 per cent solution 
of cellulose is thus obtained. 

Another method of making a solution of cellulose in zine 
chloride consists in adding carbonate of zine to a solution 
of chloride of zine so as to render it neutral, filtering the 
liquid and concentrating it by evaporation to a density of at 
least 1.8. The cellulose is then added to this solution which 
is kept at 212 degrees F. until a thin solution is obtained. 

All these solutions in whatever way obtained should be 
thoroughly strained or filtered in their passage from the 
mixer to the storage vessel. The enclosure of air in the 
solution should be most carefully avoided and minute air 
bubbles removed by stirring under vacuum. Air bubbles 
are most troublesome in the spinning hence every care should 
be taken to eliminate them. 

(To be Continued). 


“Courtesy and affability do not require one to be a 
sychophant, nor to do or practice anything humiliating or 
repulsive to one of gentlemanly instincts. Ordinary disere- 
tion teaches the right methods.” 

Consult with your master mechanic; that is what you 
pay him for. 
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NOTES ON DYEING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING. 


THe Newest AND Latest CHEMICAL Facts FROM THE 
LABORATORIES OF THE WORLD. PREPARED FOR AND 
CONTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY TO “CorTron.” 

BY J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, PH. D. 


Marine Fiber. 

This is a new sort of fiber which is obtained by dredg- 
ing from the shallow seas of a gulf in South Australia, 
and it is said it ean be put on the London market at a price 
of about $25.00 per ton. Chemicaliy it seems to be a 
hydrated lignocellulose giving the typical reactions of lignin 
and microscopicaly it is strongly similar to that of New 
Zealand Flax fiber. From these facts it is certain that 
the fiber is not of marine origin, but is produced by the 
natural retting of a land plant which has been submerged 
to the bottom of the sea. On account of its lignified 
character the behavior of the fiber towards dyestuffs is 
peculiar. It ean easily be dyed with basic dyestuffs without 
a mordant and gives fairly good results with some acid 
dyestuffs which have residual basic properties. For salt 
and gulphur colors it has very little affinity, and for or- 
dinary acid dyestuffs none at all. The fiber is brittle and 
not very strong. 

Production of Resist Effects in Printing. 

Resist effects are obtained by first printing the bleached 
material with a resist paste consisting of a suitably thicken- 
ed leukotrope and subsequently applying to the printed 
fabric by padding, printing or any other suitably known 
methods, a color mixture containing a suitable vat dye- 
stuff together with such assistants as are commonly used 
for the fixation of these colors. The fabric so treated is 
then steamed and finally submitted to the usual after-treat- 
ment. In order to obtain color resist effects, suitable mor- 
dants, metallic oxides or coloring matters may be added to 
the resist paste. Or, as a modification of the process, the 
material previously prepared with an alkaline beta-naphthol 
solution is printed with a leukotrope resist paste to which 
has been added a suitable diazo solution and is then treated 
with a color mixture containing a vat dyestuff. The term 
“leukotrope” is used to designate certain organic quarter- 
nary alkaryl-ammonium compounds amongst which may be 
specified dimethyl-phenyl-benzyl-ammonium chloride sold as 
leukotrop or discharge paste No. 1, and dimethy]-phenyl- 
benzyl-ammonium-hydroxide,disul phonate of soda known as 
Leukotrop W, or indigo paste W. Several recipes are given 
for the preparation of this paste and color mixtures which 
vive good results in practice. The foregoing is contained 
in an English Patent No. 16389, July 9, 1910, which has 
recently appeared and was taken out by the Calico Print- 
ers’ Association. 

The Use of Vat Dyestuffs in Calico Printing. 

Printing with vat dyestuffs has recently been subject to 
mueh discussion, and stress is laid on the important part 
played by the thickening agents, in the selection of which 
regard must be duly laid not merely on its behavior to the 
alkaline hydroxide employed in using the vat dyestuffs, 
but also on their properties from a colloidal chemical 
standpoint. In the case of British gum it is pointed out 
that the thickening is not liquified on steaming by the re- 
relatively large proportion of sodium hydroxide in the 


color base, but that it is converted into its homogeneous 
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modifications and remains in that condition. This gives 
like all homogeneous colloidal thickenings a good penetra- 
tion into the fiber without, however, properly binding the 
leuco derivatives of the dyestuffs; free oxidation takes 
place so rapidly that a portion of the color remains unfixed. 
Starch thickéning, a micella solution, is also converted into 
the homogeneous modification in the steaming of the color 
paste, but on cooling it reverts to the original micella solu- 
tion condition, which insures a good, thick solution of the 
leuco compound, and its slower reoxidation resulting in a 
well-fixed color. For those dyestuffs derived from an- 
thraquinone which yield difficultly soluble leuco compounds, 
a mixture of British gum and wheat starch should be 
used, the proportion of starch being increased or diminished 
as the leuco compound is more or less soluble. 

A New Test for Oxycellulose and Hydrocellulose. 

Ermen has recently followed up a suggestion of 
Knecht and has worked out the following improvement of 
Scholl’s test for altered celluloses. A few drops of suspen- 
sion of indanthrene yellow, (prepared by dissolving some 
of the dried paste in strong sulphuric acid, precipitating 
by pouring into eold water and neutralizing the liquor) 
are added to a 10 per cent solution of caustic soda and the 
cloth to be tested is passed through the mixture and slightly 
The material is then held over a beaker in 
Within a minute a 
deep blue stain appears wherever oxycellulose or hydro- 
cellulose has been formed while the rest of the cloth, if 
it has been carefully bleached, shows no trace of blue for 
at least five minutes. If the cotton is next washed, soured 
and rubbed with soap, the unaffected dyestuff is readily 
removed, but where the reaction has taken place the color 
is firmly fixed. 

The Printing of Naphthol Colors on Unprepared 
Cloth. 

The solution of the problem of abolishing the neces- 
sity of preparing cotton cloth with naphthol, which is 
the weakest feature of the present process for producing 
the so-ealled ice colors or naphthol colors, ealls for the 
co-existence of the diazo and phenol components in one 
fluid medium. The mixture must be reasonably stable and 
capable of being applied without damaging the fibre. The 
present method suggests that the problem may be solved 
by applying either or both of the components in an inert 
form. Beta-naphthol, for example, becomes inert when- 
ever the first position adjoining the hydroxyl group is 
oceupied ; and provided that the substitution group is loose- 
ly bound, any compound of this elass may be suitable. The 
only inert diazo compounds whieh have heen found prac- 
tieal are the nitrosamines, and most of those nitrosamines 
derived from diazo compounds used for producing ice 
colors are too unstable for commercial application. Diazo 
sulphonates, however, are quite stable, and several of them 
can be converted into diazo compounds, (presumably sul- 
phate) by oxidation. 

Action of Bleaching Agents on the Coloring Matter 
of Linen. 

The coloring matter of unbleached linen is practically 
unaffected by a solution of pure hypoehlorous acid and by 
free chlorine. But if a small quantity of any alkali be 
added to the solution they both bleach the linen. The ad- 
dition of common salt to a solution of chlorine in dilute 
caustic soda with a view of reverting the action leading 
to the formation of sodium chloride, sodium hypochlorite 


squeezed. 
which water is vigorously boiling. 
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and water, has generally much less effect on the bleaching 
of linen than on. the bleaching of other coloring matters 
with which experiments have been made. 

Behavior of Cotton Cellulose With Dilute Solutions 


of Metallic Salts. ; 


Cotton cellulose is capable of absorbing and fixing small 
quantities of copper from dilute solutions of copper salts. 
Approximately the equivalent quantity of free acid remains 
in the solution; the absorbed copper cannot be removed by 
washing. Unbleached cotton absorbs more eopper than 
bleached cotton. If the cotton be thoroughly purified, 
chiefly by means of caustic soda solutions and hot water, 
its eapacity for absorbing copper is reduced to a minimum. 
The very slight absorptive power still retained is probably 
due to oxyeellulose. Cellulose hydrate and hydrocellulose 
do not absorb copper from solutions of the salt. It is sug- 
gested that the copper sulphate value determined as in the 
manner indicated above would prove a valuable adjunct to 
Schwalbe copper value for distinguishing different kinds 
of celluloses. No absorption of copper salt, that is to 
say, the sulphate and acetate, as such from dilute aqueous 
solutions by cotton could be detected. Analagous results to 
those obtained with copper sulphate solutions are given by 
solutions of nickel sulphate, aluminum sulphate, and potas- 
sium ehloride with carefully bleached and purified cotton. 
Artificial silk ineluding those of the cupra-ammonium and 
viscose variety fix a larger quantity of metal than cotton 
does. The absorption of the metal is independent of the 
concentration of the solution, the temperature and the 
time of contact. Silver nitrate is reduced by the different 
kinds of cellulose, and the amount of silver fixed increases 
with the concentration of the solution. Basie dyestuffs be- 
have in a similar manner to metallic salts; a small but dis- 
tinctly recognizable quantity is fixed in such a form that 
it eannot be removed by washing. 

Pigment Colors Obtained With Metallic Salts on 
Cotton. 

Ferrie oxide is usually fixed on the cotton fiber by first 
working the material in a solution of a ferrie salt, and 
then in a dilute solution of sodium carbonate. A less red- 
jish shade can be dyed in the following manner: A solu- 
tion of a ferrous salt is obtained by dissolving 145 lbs. 
of ferrous sulphate, 50 lbs. of crude lead acetate (prepared 
from pyrolignious acid) and 5 lbs. of alum in 65 gallons 
of boiling water and then gradually adding a solution of 5 
lbs. of sodium carbonate. After standing, the supernatent 
liquor is decanted off and the residual precipitate is washed 
with 12 gallons of boiling water, whieh is afterwards added 
to the main solution together with enough water to produce 
the required degree of dilution. The material to be dyed 
is first padded two ends in clear lime water and then two 
ends in the ferrous solution. Before the final washing off 
the batch of cloth is allowed to stand for about an hour 
so that the greenish ferros hydroxide can be oxidized by 
air to the ferric compound which is of a buff shade. To 
obtain the Khaki shade demanded by the French War of- 
fice, the material is padded in a mixture of a solution of 
iron acetate and chromium formate and dried in a hot flue 
and steamed. In .order to improve the handle of the 
fabric it is next treated with a boiling solution of sodium 
silicate containing chalk in suspension and is then washed. 

Some New Solvents for Cellulose. 

Cellulose in the form of filter paper is soluble in con- 

centrated aqueous solutions of certain salts such as an- 
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timony trichloride, stannous chloride and zine bromide. 
In solution in aqueous hydrogen chloride or hydrogen bro- 
mide these salts, and many others, dissolve cellulose with 
great ease, also a few salts of formie acid, and trichlo- 
racetie acid. It is probable that the process of solution is 
due to an attraction of cellulose for the metallic salts which 
varies in magnitude with the degree of hydration and the 
mechanical structure of the cellulose. This attraction re- 
sults in a division of the salts between the fiber and the 
solution. The absorption medium may now either become 
hydrated or pass into solution. The latter effect is only 
likely where a high temperature is employed or where some 
agent, for instance an acid is present whieh ean bring 
about union with water. In support of this view it is 
found that cellulose modified by treatment with acid be- 
comes soluble in certain reagents, for instance, a solution 
of calcium chloride in whieh it was previously insoluble. 
Chlorsulphonie, arsenie and selenie acid have also the power 
to dissolving cellulose. From the acid solutions of salts 
in whieh cellulose has been dissolved, there are obtained 
by re-precipitation amorphous products which have marked 
reducing properties and are readily hydrolyzed. These 
produets are modified celluloses. One of the formates of 
cellulose has been hydrolyzed by concentrated hydrogen 
chloride giving a similar modified cellulose. Further action 
of the hydrogen chloride converts the cellulose into produets 
soluble in water and finally into dextrose. 


Discharging of Indigo by Use of Chlorates, Nitrates 
and Bromates. 

In order to protect the indigo grounds and the fiber 
itself from being affeeted by the oxides of chlorine liberated 
during the steaming of chlorate discharge prints on deep 
indigo bottoms, Tagliani in a recent communieaticn to the 
Industrial Society of Mulhause, proposes to pass such fab- 
ries before printing into a solution of size to which glycerine 
has been added. He suggests that these substances being 
hygroseopie, cover the fiber with a thin layer of moisture, 
which aets as a protective against the corrosive vapors c¢on- 
tained in the steamer. Noelting in a report on this note 
states that although the process is novel it does not give 
very satisfactory results when tried on a small sea'e. Pos- 
sibly, however, on a larger seale it would work better. 


ERRATA. 


In the article, “The Development of the New Indigo 
Discharge Process by the Use of Nitrates and Nitrites,” 
on page 445 of the September issue the following corree- 
tions should be noted: 

In euvelope 2, 11th line, instead of one to five parts 
water, it should be 1.5 parts water. 

First column page 446, third line from the bottom, sub- 
stitute printing for painting. 

Second column, page 446, fourth line from the top, 
insert and after soda. 

On page 447, fifth line from the end, substitute later 
for latter. 


The Burma cotton acreage for 1912-13 is 219,988 acres, 
or 35,085 more than last season. Consul Moorhead says the 


/erop estimate is 43,500 bales of 400 pounds each. 





Remember the San Diego exposition will be the most 
unique and interesting ever held; 1915, all the year. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


‘We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. 
properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 


fact which may appear in this department unless s0 indorsed. This department is open to all. 


A BEAMING PROBLEM. 


SDITOR COTTON : 

I have been very much interested in a number of articles 
appearing in Corvon from time to time and particularly in 
those pertaining to beaming. In this connection I would 
like to ask your readers about how long it should take a 
beamer to beam a warp with 5,164 ends, 775 yards long, of 
26/1’s, free from breaks and snarls, doubled and sized. 
Especially would I be glad to hear from J. W. Kirkwood, 
who contributed an article on beaming to the April, 1913, 
issue. He deseribed the Yorkshire beaming system and I 
would appreciate having him tell us how long it would take 
to beam this warp by that system. 

M. W. (Pennsylvania. ) 


A QUESTION FOR CARDERS. 


'prror CoTTon : 

Did any readers of this department, especially carders, 
ever notice how some ends will run over on the slubber and 
intermediate? What I mean is, that at the completion of 
the traverse one end will run over, then perhaps the frame 
will run for a couple of layers and another end will run 
over. When a few ends run over we know the trouble is 
either in the rack getting stuck or the builder being out of 
order, but what causes only one end at a time to run over? 
No doubt many readers of this department have experienced 
this trouble, but what is the remedy? 

I know a remedy, but I want to get the opinion of some 
other readers before giving same. My only object in con- 
tributing to this department is to exehange what practical 
knowledge I have for other knowledge which I have not. 

Wash. (New York.) 


KEEPING THE FLATS CLEAN. 


Eprror Corton : 

I noticed in one of the recent issues of Corron that one 
of your subseribers asks how to prevent the flats on a ecard 
from filling up, and, in a later paper he is told by another 
subscriber to reverse the brush. Now in my experience, tu 
reverse tlie brush is the worst thing that can be done To 
be sure it will clean the flats out, but it ruins the brush by 
splitting the bristles, so that it weakens them so much that 
they will never be able to keep the flats clean when running 
in the proper direction. 

Also a burnishing brush is not worth while either, ex- 
cept when a card gets wet or damp, which may cause the 
wire to rust, then the burnishing brush comes in handy, but 
with me, I have not used a burnisher in over ten years: 

About ten years ago I had trouble with my fats filling np 
and used to spend hours with a wire knife picking the cot- 
ton out of them, until finally I began to look for a permanent 
eure which was not the wire knife. After studying over the 
situation I discovered that the brush on the front was not 
doing its work and on examination found that the bristles 
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were split in the ends and did not have the strength to reach 
the bottom of the wire, so I took one off and carried it down 
to the fireroom, where I put the ends of the shaft on two 
small horses, then I got a piece of wrought iron about four 
by three inches and put it in the fire and got it red hot and 
then by the aid of a large pair of tongs I just lightly seared 
the ends of the bristles, turning the brush so as to draw the 
iron the full length of the row. This I found to be the best 
remedy for flats filling up and after burning every brush in 
the room I found that the tops were kept clean all the time 
without any further trouble. To be sure, I nearly killed 
the frremen with the smell of burnt hair, but they had to 
stand it as well as myself. W. B. W. (Mass.) 


FACTS ABOUT TWISTERS AND SPINNING 
FRAMES. 


Eprror Coron : 

There are a few things about twisters that some over- 
seers overlook for the purpose of getting a big produc- 
tion of yarn at the end of the week. One is about the yarn 
that they put on the frames to be twisted with little or 
hardly any twist in it from the spinning frame. In case 
they were to insert enough twist in this yarn so as not to 
break half as much as some of these yarns do, the spinning 
production at the end of the week would be low, or not 
enough to satisfy the superintendent and he, too, would 
make a fuss. Furthermore, taking two teeth from the 
twist gear, or in other words, a gear with two teeth less than 
the one running on the spinning frame at present, would 
help a great deal in the making of a good strong yarn, 
which would not break so mueh on the twisting machines, 
as it would with a gear of two teeth more, especially in the 
ease of poor and uneven yarn. 

About a big production, I might say that adding a 
tooth or two to the spinning frame twist gears, it would, 
of course, through suitable gearing, make the draft gear go 
a little faster, which in turn would make the back or 
feed-roll feed more roving. Also, the front-roll gear 
which drives the front-roll, would deliver the yarn just a 
little faster. The front-roll gear receives motion from the 
twist gear through another larger gear. Although two 
teeth does not seem much,to certain overseers, it affects the 
yarn a lot and the help are the ones that get their share 
of the hard work; I mean that the frames run bad, for they 
are constantly breaking back. Now two teeth on coarse 
yarn would, at the end of the week, make a big production 
for this certain kind of yarn. 

Adding two or three teeth to the twist gear helps in 
putting out a lot of yarn, also taking a few inches from 
the pulley or a smaller pulley helps a good deal at the end 
of the week. As soon as this certain kind of yarn, and all 
other yarns run under the same conditions arrive at the 
twisting machines, why it is impossible to keep the frame 
running straight. They often change the pulley for a big 
produetion on twisters, for that makes the cylinder go faster, 
which in turn makes the jack-gear, through the eylinder 
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gear go a little faster. Then the jack-gear makes the 
twist-gear also go faster, and that, through a large gear, 
makes the front-roll gear run faster; the result is that the 
yarn is delivered to the bobbin just a little faster. There 
is a remedy for all of these points, but it would, of course, 
result in a smaller production, and that is not the thing 
talked about in our days. 

However, I find that the most important point in the 
twister room is overlooked by most overseers, and that 
is they fail to instruct the twister room boys to make 
the piecings as close to the roll as possible. When you 
make your piecing at a distance from the rolls, a certain 
amount of twist is lost, hence a weak place in the ply yarn. 

Lewis. (Massachusetts. ) 





THE “KNOW-IT-ALL.” 


Eprror Corron : 

Unfortunately there are many men in business who 
think that they know all there is to be known about the 
business that they are in and consequently do the company 
with which they are connected much harm. Usually the one 
who does know a great deal is the one who realizes that there 
is more which he does not know than that he does know. 
Such people realize that while they may know the essential 
points, all lines are constantly improving and progressing 
and therefore it is necessary to keep learning new things 
to keep abreast of the times. The great trouble with the 
fellow who thinks he knows enough is that he makes no 
attempt to learn the new things, so that, while he may know 
much, his knowledge is behind the times and he is going 
to lose out. 

This impression was given me by a superintendent of 
my acquaintance a short time ago. He was telling, (due 
to his long experience in such plants), how well the plant 
was running and how economically. While this was n° 
doubt true I will venture to say that if he had not been so 
satisfied with his knowledge of the business as it was con- 
ducted ten years before, he would have been able to easily 
see that some of his machinery if replaced by a more 
modern style, would have increased the production. He is 
one of those people who are never interested in what his 
competitors are doing. He looks after his own plant and 
has no sympathy with new-fangled ideas as he designates 
everything that was not in use some years ago. I do not 
suppose that he has ever been in a plant of a competitor to 
see if they have any system that would be of benefit to his 
p'ant if put into operation there. He says that none ever 
come to him therefore he goes to none of them. This how- 
ever is easily explained as the others only go to see live 
plants where there is something to be learned and as he is 
a “dead one” they do not bother about him. He is invari- 
ably courteous to all salesmen, but if their machinery is 
worked out on any new prinicple he is not interested. Now, 
please understand me, he is a good man and able to run a 
profitable business, but he has the impression that he learned 
enough years ago and consequently his knowledge cannot be 
improved. If only he would get over that and realize that 
the line is progressing and that he is out of date his suc- 
cess would be double. He works twice as hard to accom- 
plish results as another man would do with the same size 


plant who uses the newer methods. 
I may have the wrong impression, but when an executive 
applies to me for a position and presents lots of references 
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I put him down as a “Know-it-all.” I may have been un- 
fortunate but a majority of the references presented to me 
have been such that they looked to me as though the writer 
either was afraid to tell the truth for fear of a libel suit or 
gave the reference letter for friendship’s sake. This belief 
of mine was strengthened lately by an experience I had with 
a young fellow who came to me for a position as overseer. 
After asking him the usual questions I inquired (from force 
of habit) whether he had any references. He said: “I 
never carry references. I will give you the names of the 
people I have worked for and you can write them. In the 
mean time put me to work and let my work be my reference. 
While I know something about the work I still have much 
to learn as there are always new things coming up and I 
am mighty willing to try and learn both new and old.” [ 
put him to work six months ago and have not written to 
inquire about him yet. He is the best man in our plant. 
W. J. B. (Ohio.) 





THE SCARCITY OF SPINNING ROOM HELP 
AND THE REASON. 


F’prror Corron : 

In the section of New England in which I work almost 
every mill is short of ring spinners, and one mill will often 
bring pressure to bear to compel the help to come from 
another. Where a mill is running independently, without 
operatives’ houses, and depending upon the surrounding 
communities for its help it is often confronted with this 
situation; operatives are employed who have family con- 
nections working in another mill owning operatives’ houses, 
in which the family lives. The mill owning its own houses 
also becomes short of help and word is sent to the heads of 
such families as live in its houses, and have members that 
are working in other mills, that unless they come to work in 
the mill which owns their house, they must vacate the 
tenement. This seldom fails to bring the desired result. 
It also makes it almost imperative that each mill own enough 
homes to house its own help, and that everything reasonable 
be done to make the family life most comfortable and en- 
joyable. 

Sometimes certain inducements are held out in the line 
of better tenements, or superior running work. I know of 
a mill which has superior factory tenements and is known 
in the community for its inferior running work, but it is 
seldom short of help, and draws help from surrounding 
mills where the running of the work is superior but the 
tenements are inferior; which shows that living conditions 
has a tendency to outweigh working conditions in the mind 
of the operative. Where a mill has superior tenements and 
superior running work its position is unassailable and it is 
seldom or never short of help. 

Another thing manufacturers should pay more attention 
to is the conditions governing their spinning. Before the 
Northrop loom beeame so common, and bobbin filling so 
popular, there were employed in many mills mule spinners. 
These were men almost invariably, and they had families of 
from two to six workers, some of whom were employed in 
the spinning room to increase the family wage. They 
earned from two to six dollars a week, according to age and 
ability. With the discarding of the mules and the substitu- 
tion of the ring filling frames, a class of help was called into 
action which is in many eases free from family connections 
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in the mill. Mills cannot employ weavers with enough fam- 
ily help to run their spinning, because where a mill of 400 
common looms would employ from 50 to 55 weavers, 400 
Northrop looms will give employment to only 20 or 25. 
This lessens the number of families employed and causes a 
shortage of small help. The mill must be recruited by boys 
and girls living in the community who are desirous of earn- 
ing money. Many of these get discouraged and leave, going 
from one job to another, and it almost impossible to bring 
any pressure to bear upon them, on account of having no 
family connections in the mill. It is an evil which must be 
met, because every hand lost represents a loss to the mill 
by money spent for learning, and the inferior work made. 

The average wages paid in a spinning room ought to 
equal the average wages paid in the weaving or carding 
rooms, and the jobs should be made just as desirable. I 
know of three families employed by a certain corporation, 
who have seven girls among them, old and strong enough to 
work. These girls are waiting for positions in the weaving 
or carding rooms. The overseer of the spinning room has 
offered them work, but their parents refuse to let them go 
into the spinning room, saying, “the work is too hard and 
the pay is too small, and once a spinner always a spinner, 
with spinners’ wages.” Each family stands ready to move 
and seek employment elsewhere if pressed to place these 
girls in the spinning room. 

The tendency at present is to run the spinning too fast, 
thus reducing the number of sides which a spinner can run, 
consequently causing low wages. I know of no more dis- 
couraging work in a mill than to have the spinning running 
in such a condition that the spinner never sees all of the 





ends up from morning to night. Many times a tooth of twist 
in the carding room will work wonders in improving the 
work in the spinning room, but unless the boss carder has 
the welfare of the other rooms at heart, as well as his 
own room, it is almost impossible to get it, for he will claim 
it is unnecessary, as his work is running all right, and it 
lessens his production, increases his cost, and lessens his 
speeder tender’s pay. If the conditions in the spinning 
room are made desirable both in regard to the running of 
the work and wages, and the tenements well looked after, I 
do not think that there would be the shortage of small help 


that certain manufacturers are now experiencing. 
F. S. T. (Rhode Island). 


TO REMEDY BADLY BUILT BOBBINS. 
Epitor Corron : 

There is nothing that gives the ecard room or spinning 
room such a bad appearance as that of badly built bobbins. 
You will find the trouble known as running over and under 
in almost every cotton mill. You will also find in the mills 
where this trouble exists the English type of builders on 
the fly frames. 

The chief trouble is that in a short time the latches and 
builder rocker become smooth and the latch slips out before 
the carriage has completed its upward or downward traverse. 

The proper way to remedy this trouble is to take the 
builder out and square the latches to the rocker by filing. 
This method means a loss in production, and for this reason 
is often neglected. 

I would like every carder to try the following to remedy 


running over and under. At doffing time, give the rocker 
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and latches a good rubbing with emery cloth. You will be 

surprised at the improvement this will make in the build 

Let your Uncle “Wash” know about it. 
Wash. (New York.) 


of the bobbins. 


WHICH IS THE MOST TROUBLE? 
Epiror Corron : 

In the August issue of Corron “X. Y. Z. A. 
question, “Which is the most trouble in a Cotton Mill— 
The Weather, the Cotton or the Condition of the Mill?” 

In answer, I would say the condition of the mill, yet 
this question is one that requires a lot of thought which, to 


” 


asks the 


be fully appreciated and answered should only be attempted 


by those who have had years of practieal experience under 
such trying conditions as one ean only gain by working in 
different mills where he ean come in direet contact with 
several varieties of conditions. In a modern ‘up-to-date 
cotton mill on 30’s to 40’s yarn these eonditions do not give 
one very much trouble for these three vital points are ger- 
erally eonsidered in the construetion of the plant, the instal- 
lation of new and modern equipment and the purchase of a 
grade and quality of cotton suitable for the numbers that 
are intended to be spun, ete. Yet there are plants in opera- 
tion where all these questions were not given this considera- 
tion and one has to use his judgment, care and watehfulness 
in order to get good results. If one has good machinery 
and knows how, when and where to adjust his different ma- 
chines, with the ordinary help, his production should average 
somewhere near normal, for the quality of werk a praetieal 
man knows to be fair production for the stock that is being 
worked. A practical manufacturer knows that if he 
starts with % inch staple that he cannot expect the same 
production that 14% ineh staple will give for the proper 
number of yarn this latter staple is expected to produce. 
One is compelled to mix the stock, card, draw, and twist 
it aecording to the quality, length of the staple and weight 
of sliver to be made in carding and spinning rooms, paying 
close attention to the setting of the rolls on all machines, 
but especially to the drawing, bearing in mind that draw 
frame rolls, if not properly adjusted to the weight of the 
sliver and length of the staple, will cause more bad work 
than any other process in the whole mill (of course I am 
not referring to colored or dyed work where the quality of 
the eotton is impaired or burnt up in dyeing or bleaching), 
I am talking of common cotton. 

In the spinning room the special points to be considered 
are the draft, the setting of the rolls, the weight of traveler, 
the twist and the speed of spindle. I do not claim that one 
ean take an inferior quality of cotton and produee as large 
production and as strong yarn as can be made with a good 
quality, yet I claim that if the above points are taken into 
consideration, and that the different machines are adjusted 
at the proper time to suit the cotton, that the work will run 
well and that there will not be a constant kick from poor 
cotton and bad running work. The main trouble with bad 
running work ig stock not properly mixed, machines not 
adjusted to produce best results and inefficiency and lack 
of judgment of overseers and superintendents. Spinning 
will generally run fairly well if the roving is good, regard- 
less of weather conditions, if the five points noted above 
are taken into consideration and altered to suit existing 
conditions. 

Weather conditions do effect the running of work to 
some extent but these-instanees where the weather gives 
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trouble are not of such frequent occurence that this trouble 
cannot be overcome by the use of humidifiers and air con- 
ditioning machines. In lieu of them one must use a 
sprinkler pot filled with warm water in cold crisp weather 
when there is a lot of electricity in the air and cold water 
when air is dry and hot. If he ean get a few jets of steam 
turned into the room the electricity will quickly disappear. 
Consequently, I do not consider that the weather conditions 
give one any great amount of trouble that cannot be reme- 
died by a small outlay for a crude, but effectual, remedy. 
It is true that weather conditions in the North effect the 
running of the work more than it does in the South, but the 
mills of the North have been built or remodeled to suit these 
weather conditions. 

The condition of the mill is the vital point and the one 
I consider the most important. Often the machinery is 
badly worn. If ecards have been abused and the clothing 
is in a run down condition, and the machinery in general, 
old and badly worn, what can one do to remedy weather 
conditions or make poor eotton run well? The cotton and 
weather eonditions are nothing to be compared with a bad 
condition of a mill. If the condition of the mill is good 
then by skillful management these other two conditions ean 
be controlled and remedied, but if the machinery is gone the 
condition is bad. Therefore, under these conditions, good 
cotton and good weather will not make work run well and 
the mill: turn off a good production. I have been along 
this road and look back at times when I have been worn out 
and disgusted because the work would not run. I laid it 
to bad eotton and the more I worked the more convinced I 
became that such cotton could not be worked successfully, 
but was a dead loss to the company. It was true the eause 
of the trouble was the cotton, yet the biggest trouble was 
myself, for I did not do what I should have done at the 
proper time. After worrying until I lost all patience, I 
went to the superintendent and told him the eotten was no 
good, the staple was so short that it would not run. He 
knew that the staple was short and that it was a poor quali- 
ty of cotton, and also knew that we had to run it, so he 
came out and looked the situation over and did just exactly 
what he should have done, but opposite to what one would 
suppose would be the proper thing to do. 

I had failed to take into consideration the density and 
toughness of my work, consequently he soon showed me 
my trouble, and in a short while every thing was running 
along comparatively smooth and we were soon getting a 
good production from this short staple lot of cotton. Now 
what was the trouble? Why! this poor lot of eotton to be 
sure! Yet that was no exevse. The main fault was my 
lack of knowledge. I had failed to consider the density 
and toughness of the stock fo be drawn as I was sure 
that this short staple cotton could be handled in the usual 
way. I have worked on numbers from 214’s to 40’s yarn, 
and made both regular and very hard twist roving, and run 
eotton from dog tail to 1% inch staple, cotton waste and 
very low grades, even forked cotton up with piteh fork in 
order to shake the dirt and sand from it and run same, and 
got fairly good results as to its running qualities, and still 
eontend that if one is up on his job and will apply the 
remedy to the seat of the disease, there is always a medicine 
to be found that will eure the trouble if applied to the 
right place at the proper time. 

Give me good eonditions in a mill and I will not let the 
weather or the eotton give me too much undue trouble, for 
the work ean be handled successfully if the condition of 
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HE great modern hospital shown below has a rovuf area of 71,000 
square feet. After careful investigation, the architect specified 
Barrett Specification Roof because by so doing he absolutely made 
sure of the following: 
First: That the specification afforded a fair basis for bidding by 
contractors, because it is scientifically and accurately drawn. 
Second: That the roof would be constructed of the best materials 
in the best way. 
Third: That the roof would undoubtedly last twenty years or more 
without any maintenance expense. 
Fourth: That the unit cost, that is, the cost per foot per year of 
service, would be less than that of any other type he might select. 
These are the reasons that have made Barrett Specification Roofs 
more popular than ony other kind used on permanent structures. 
Whenever an up-to-date architect or engineer can use a Barrett 
Specification Roof, he does so. 


A copy of the Barrett Specification will be sent free on request. quirement. 
\ 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
\ New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland 
\ Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham \ a 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax. N.S. Sydney, N. S. 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd.:—Montreal 
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Special Note 







We advise incorporat- 
ing in plans the full 
wording of The Barrett 
Specification, in order to 
avoid any misunder- 


standing. 


If any abbreviated form 
is desired, however, the 
following is suggested. 


ROOFING — Shall be 


a Barrett Specification 
Roof laid as directed in 
printed Specification, 


revised August 15th, 
1911, using the mate- 
rials specified and sub- 


ject to the inspection re- 





West PENN HospItTaL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. L, Beatty Architect. 
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the mill is good. Of course, if one has to spin yarn that 
has to be dyed or bleached then the strength of the yarn 
is the important point and no matter how well his work 
is earded, nor how carefully his rolls are set and his work 
drafted, if he has started with a weak, tender-fibered cotton, 
his yarn will be weak. I have seen that worked and thresb- 
ed out to my satisfaction. We were running along very 
nicely. The agent decided to buy another lot of cotton, 
which he contended was as good as the grade and quality 
that we were using. The breaking strength of the yarn 
went down. Every machine from the spinning frame to the 
picker room was gone over and readjusted. Samples were 
run from the new setting. The breaking strength re- 
mained down. New settings were made and the breaking 
strength still remained down. I told the agent that I was 
convinced that the trouble was in the cotton. This he 
stoutly denied and claimed that it was not the trouble, that 
the trouble laid in the settings of the machines or the 
tension of the roving on the fly frames. So, after quite a 
while, it was decided that the cotton was at fault and 
part of the equipment was wrong. These faults were reme- 
died and the breaking strength of the yarn went up. In 
this instance I laid most of the fault to a weak and tender 
grade of cotton. The staple was there, it measured up well, 
looked good, yet it failed to have the elasticity, strength, 
and life that our former cotton had, consequently it would 
not produce as strong a yarn. I can now readily see 
that this trouble could have been greatly lessened by an 
addition of 50 per cent of the former standard grade of 
cotton to the mix in the opening room, one less wrap of the 
pressers on roving frames, and a few extra turns of twist 
on the spinning frames. Thus it ean be seen that by keep- 
ing good conditions throughout a plant, if the weather or 
eotton gives some trouble, the overseer and superintendent, 
if they are practical and capable, can generally overcome 
these difficulties by applying a common-sense remedy at 
the proper time and right place. 


Ga.-Ala. (Alabama.) 


Eprror Corron : 

In the August issue I note that “X. Y. Z. A.” wants to 
know which is the most trouble in a cotton mill, the 
weather, the cotton or the condition of the mill? I note 
also that “X. Y. Z. A.” wants the question answercd from 
experience and not from book knowledge. 

Good for you “X. Y. Z. A.” On the last point I am right 
with you, as we have had too much book knowledge, and it’s 
about time a switch was made to practical experience. 

As I see it, the condition of the mill is the most trouble, 
for the reason that when a mill is in bad condition the work 
never runs well. Picture in your mind if you ean a mill 
running a 70 to 85 grain finished sliver, which causes what 
I term choppy drafting in the proceeding processes, due to 
the frictional contact of the front top leather roll. Cards 
in poor condition and badly set added to the above, would 
certainly cause more trouble than either the weather or the 
eotton. Drawing rolls on all frames not properly spaced 
together with the rolls dry and dirty, will certainly make 
conditions deplorable. Bolsters on the fly frames clogged 
with dirt which offers a certain amount of resistance to the 
eone belt, for as you know, the cone belt indirectly drives 
the earriage, and any resistance to the cone belt affects the 
tension. Poorly repaired flyers, and flyers out of balance 
destroys the relationship of the surface speed of the front 
roll and bobbin and this last evil alone is worse than either 
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weather or stock. Builders on fly frames in poor con- 
dition and causing running under and over. Machinery too 
highly speeded, especially fly frames, pickers and looms. 
A highly revolving beater will injure the stock and make 
conditions far worse than either weather or cotton. Still 
I know a mill at this writing where the beaters revolve 1600 
revolutions per minute. Too high speed on fly frames de- 
stroys the intermediate speeds, or in other words, the true 
outline of the cones. Excessive drafts throughout the mill 
worse than either weather or cotton. With these things 
in mind, do not forget that these conditions will cause a 
mill to run badly whether the weather or cotton is good or 
bad, and that every day the mill is operated poor work is 
being made, together with « loss of production. Lastly, 
with a mill in poor condition, you never have a good ruuning 
day. 

With the cotton or weather it is different. Cotton 
is more troublesome than the weather for the reason, that 
I never saw a man yet who could make the work run well 
with poor cotton; we can, of course, help it some by 
shortening the drafts and adding a little twist, but still 
the work will run badly. It must be admitted that the 
weather is bad also and will cause a great deal of trouble, 
but it must not be forgotten that at the most we have only 
two bad months in the year. Again, we have in most mills 
more good stock than bad. 

I only pictured the conditions in the earding as space 
does not permit me to go through the mill, but I think that 
“X. Y. Z. A.” will agree with me that if what I pictured 
really existed in any cotton mill it would make very dis- 
eouraging reading for the stockholders, and it would be a 
wonder for a mill with the above conditions existing to- 
gether to be able to run at all. 

However, I am glad to say that I hardly think a mill 
ean be found where all the above conditions exist at the 
same time. So the most trouble in a cotton mill is (1) 


the conditions, (2) the cotton and (3) the weather. 
Wash. (New York.) 


NOTICE. 


The editorial department of Corron is desirous of locat- 
ing Eugene Herring, formerly of Greenville, S. C. Anyone 
knowing his present address will confer a favor on Mr. 
Herring by forwarding such address to this office—E‘dditor. 


The annual report just issued by the German Imperial 
Testing Department states that quite a number of samples 
of é-féttive artificial silk were received during the past 
year for examination. The faults in the material took the 
form of chalky-looking places which were without luster 
and very tender. In all eases the goods had been produced 
by the guneotton process. The defects were traced to the 
presence of free sulfurie acid, due to the decomposition 
during storage of cellulose sulfate compounds formed in 
the process of manufacture. A number of apparently pure 
silk goods were also tested in the laboratories for artificial 
silk, and in several instances this was found to be present 
in a large proportion. The mixture is stated to have been 
very difficult to distinguish from pure silk by mere visual 
examination even by experts, the adulteration having been 


made during the throwing operation by doubling fibers of 


artificial silk along with those of the natural silk, and the 
pieces woven from the yarn so produced. 
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Some of these imitations R like RU-E BER- aa but that is merely on the surface. The 
roofing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 
appeara .ce only. 

As a house built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on poor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


RU-BER-OID 
Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 
Unless the RU-BER-O|D Man is shown on the outside 
wrapper, the roofing is not the genuine RU-sER-OID 
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(Colored Ruberoid) 
R FING 
RED---BROWN--GREEN 

The permanently colored prepared roofing 


The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


apie h 
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The Standard Paint Company, 


100 Williams Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, 





DENVER. 





BOSTON, 


NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 


THE BARBER-COLEMAN PART CABINET. 


For several years, the Barser-Cotman Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill., have been using a unique system in connection 
with the part cabinet furnished with the Barber Warp Ty- 
ing Machine. Instead of selling this extra part case out- 
right, they, by an agreement with the user of the machine, 
furnish the extra part case with the parts contained therein 


in sealed packages. The holder of the ease does not have 


to pay for any of these parts until the seals upon the pack- 


ages are broken, in which event, as per written agreement, 
he signs and forwards to the Barber-Colman Co., a notice 
eard which is contained in each package and which advises 
The 


ease contains those parts which are most liable to give out 


the fact that he has opened the package of parts. 
through wear and tear, mis-use or neglect. Thus the holder 
is protected against a serious breakdown without the neces- 
sity of his carrying on hand a stock of parts of his own. 
Packages containing any parts which wear out frequently, 


are immediately replaced by the Barber-Colman Co., upon 














Extra Part Case ror THE Barper Warp Ty1nc MACHINE, 
Move E. 

receipt of a notification that the preceding package has 

been opened. 

While this scheme is rather an unusual one, the experi- 
ence of this company demonstrates that it works out very 
satisfactorily. Of course, it ties up a considerable amount 
of money as a great many extra part eases are needed in 
the various mills, but it is proving nevertheless an excellent 
investment inasmuch as it shows an evident desire to build 
The illustration herewith is a 


business on service. repro- 


duction of one of these part cases. 


A. D. SaLKELD.& Bro. have incorporated to manufacture 
yarns, ete., capital $75,000. The corporation succeeds to the 
business of A. D. Salkeld, at 366 Broadway, New York. 
The ineorporators mentioned are Andrew Salkeld, New 
York, and William J. Carver and Harry E. Carver, of East 
Orange, N. J. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. OPENS BRANCH IN 
GALVESTON. 


The spirit of business enterprise which characterizes 
this aggressive concern is once more evidenced by the open- 
ing of a new office and warehouse in Galveston, Texas. 
The -H. W. Johns-Manville Co. now boasts three offices in 
the Lone Star state, viz., at Houston, Dallas and Galveston. 
At the last named place, in a modern brick warehouse of 
large proportions, will be consolidated the stock for distribu- 
tion to the different offices and throughout the firm’s Texas 
territory. 

Galveston, because of its location and shipping facilities, 
makes an ideal concentration center. The company plans 
to receive direct at this point, heavy shipments by coast- 
wise lines from New York. The steadily increasing trade 
with Central and South America also makes Galveston a 
convenient point of distribution. 

This company is among the country’s largest houses 
dealing in roofing, building materials, packings, pipe cov- 
erings, insulating materials and electrical goods, and is the 
world’s largest manufacturer and distributor of asbestos 
goods. This concern owns extensive asbestos mines in Dan- 
ville, P. Q., Canada, and has nine factories located in vari- 
ous cities throughout the United States. 


What is claimed to be a distinet advance in temples has 
been made by the Hopepate Mrc. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
These have not only exceptionally long and broad bearing 
surfaces to prevent wear by reciprocation and the tension 
of the fabric, but also practical means for adjustment to 
take up what wear does occur. The double bearing surfaces 
at each side of the bar act upon supplementary surfaces 
of the holder. Square stock is set into a milled slot in top 
of bar whieh holds the bar firmly and altogether offers 
strong resistance against twisting, as we!l as against ordi- 
A neat lock is provided 
The 
temple rolls are made from seasoned dogwood—with pins 
ground and polished, and with convex points, allowing 
ready entrance and witbdrawal from the cloth. 


nary vertical and horizontal pulls. 
tc ho!d temple away from cloth when “picking out.” 


More old-fashioned manufacturers that are still 
using tallow as a softener would be greatly astonished at 
the superior results obtained with the soluble softening 
oil, medé by Tue Arasot Mra. Co., 100 William street, 
New York. They would be struck by the smooth finish of 
the warps, the easy parting of the threads in the lease rods, 
the clean and bright appearance of the slasher cylinders. 
They will find the soluble softening oil in the same condition 
at all seasons, sweet, pliable, uniform, winter and summer. 
It is neutral and easily handled. With close-woven goods, 
sueh as corduroys, velveteens, sateens, umbrella goods, cam- 
bries, ete., it gives especially fine results. 

Mirror spinning rings are finished by machines and 
processes invented and patented by Frank H. Thompson. 
These are now owned by the Draper Company, Hopedale, 
Mass., the manufacturers of Mirror rings. The trade mark 
“Mirror” was adopted because of the extremely high polish 


obtained on these rings. Write for information. 
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Baling Presses CORTRIGHT 


Metal Shindler 


‘*The Permanent Roofing’’ 
solve the problem of those old, leaky, wood-shingle 
roofs on operatives’ cottages. 

Let the old roof remain, and simply lay Cort- 
right Metal Shingles over it as shown below. 
No fuss, no dirt, no bother—less expense. 
Cortright Roofs are fireproof, stormproof and 
last as long as the building, without needing 
repairs. 
Send for catalog before reroof- 
ing or covering new buildings. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 
CHICAGO 


















We build the largest line of 
Balers, all steel constructed, 
powerful, rapid and economical. 
Years of study have resulted in 
developing a machine that re- 
quires only one-third the power 
to make compression over any 
other built. 


PAR EXCELLENCE 


Our presses are built on 
mechanical principles, and will 
give permanent - satisfaction. 
We have a reputation to uphold 
and will not offer an inferior 
article. The best is always the 
cheapest in the end. 























Over 50 Styles—Hand—Belt—Electric—Hydraulic. 
LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
280 OREGON ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. fi 7 i, . NZ 


Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. ;  - a) 2A ips 





The “1912” Cloth Cutting, Folding and Winding Machine 


This machine will cut down operating 
+ expenses. It doesin one operation the 
work which is now being done in two. It 
euts the cloth, folds the edges and rolls 
them up in one operation, and at al) times 
gets one more strip out of a bolt of cloth 
than is possible with the old method of 
eutting. At the same time it measures 
the bolt of cloth to show the manufact- 
urer whether or not he is getting the 
number of yards he is paying for. With 
the high price of cotton to-day every knit 
goods manufacturer ought to look into 
this to see if he is getting the maximum 
efficiency at the least expense. You will 
find when you come to figure it up in the 
course of a year that the labor it saves is 
a big item. 





GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


(Yarn Dept.) 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


FRANK A. SAYLES, Lessee 


Bleachers and Dyers 


Cotton Yarns in Ball-warps and 
Skeins, Silk and Viscose Silk 


SPECIALTIES: COLORS FAST TO BLEACHING, 
Mercerizing, Laundering, Cross Dyeing and Light. 
Dyed Novelty Effects in Fast Colors. High Grade 
Bleaching of Cotton Warps and Skeins. Silk Dyed 
Fast to Boiling Off and Bleaching. 
































: Also have other labor-saving devices, 
& —— — -4 and upon application you can get prices 
and full information on same. 


J. A. FIRSCHING, 50 John St., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Alumina 


Soapalite W ASHIN G 












Insist on Having 


“GLENLYON DYED YARNS” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the Market. 
Write for Shade Card, Information and Guarantee. 






THOROUGH AND HARMLESS 
GET FREE PARTICULARS 


THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO. 


Patentees and Sole Mf’rs. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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OLDEST STEEL PULLEY CONCERN ADDS 
NEW BUILDING TO PLANT. 


THe American Putter Company, of Philadelphia, mak- 
ers of. steel split pulleys, have increased their equipment 
with another big building. The growth of this concern 
shows how much ean be really done by right business meth- 
ods. With the American Pulley Company, business has 
been more than the mere consideration of finding a market 
for “American” pulleys. The establishing of this market 
(there are over 2,000,000 “Americans” in service) has been 
the natural outcome of strict adherence to a well-defined 
high standard. This pulley is perfect in principle and its 
construction rests upon the most modern methods and most 
expert workers. Furthermore, the policy maintained by the 
“American” Company in its relation with its customers, 
and competitors, has always been along the most advanced 
lines of higher business ethies. 

A business conducted on such principles cannot fail to 
grow—and so this new building, containing 54,000 square 
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will be a second story office 30 feet x 100 feet. The office 
staff will move into its new quarters in October. 

The following letter, which the JosepH Dixon CRUCIBLE 
Company, of Jersey City, N. J., sends us, is of much inter- 
est. This letter is from Fred Heckler, superintendent of 
motive power for The Lake Shore Electric Railway Com- 
pany, at Fremont, Ohio. The letter follows: 

Referring to your communication of May 16, which was 
in reference to your graphite cup grease No. 2, which we 
are using on our trolley wheels. We have been using this 
for the past four or five years for trolley lubrication. We 
manufacture our own trolley wheels and they are so con- 
structed that we have an extra large chamber for lubricant. 
We use a graphite bushing for a 5-ineh pin 2 inches long 
only. We take the graphite grease and thin it slightly with 
oil, making it somewhat thinner in the winter than in the 
summer. This lubricant is then foreed into the chambers 
of the wheel with a force pump in our shop and the wheel 
is then put into the harp attached to pole and is ready for 
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PLANT OF THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY. 


feet of floor space, or about 114 acres, became necessary. It 
will easily store 40,000 belt pulleys; but will also be devoted 
to the storage of sash pulleys, bushings and all finished 
produets. 

While “American” pulleys have always been quickly ob- 
tainable, due to the well-stocked branch houses of the com- 
pany in Boston, New York and Chicago, and from over a 
thousand dealers advantageously located throughout the 


country; this big new storeroom will now make possible 
larger stocks being carried in Philadelphia of every size of 


pulley, from 3-ineh to 60-inch diameters. Shipments to 
any point, domestic or foreign, will be greatly facilitated; 
more efficient service can be rendered to eustomers; and 
increased satisfaction for makers and users of “American” 
pulleys will result. 

The entire structure is absolutely fireproof. It has 
brick walls, tile roof, concrete floors, metal racks, metal 
bins and shelving, and metal window frames. There is 
more floor space under this one roof than was oceupied by 
the entire plant when established here 13 years ago. There 


service, and this is all the lubrication that is required for the 
life of the wheel. In the majority of eases we use the bush- 
ing over again on the second wheel. We have an air press 
for forcing these bushings in and out of wheel. 

During the past sixteen years we have done considerable 
experimenting in trolley wheels and lubricants, and it has 
been our experience that the graphite cup grease No. 2 is 
the very best lubricant that can be obtained for this pur- 
pose. On trial equipments, we have operated trolley wheels 
for seven and eight thousand miles; however, in figuring up 
our average mileage on trolley wheels by the year, taking 
into consideration wheels that are lost, broken, and in some 
eases stolen, our average mileage is approximately 4,000 


miles. 


Tue Bayer Company, Inc., 117 Hudson street, New 
York, are sending to the trade the following color ecards: 
Diazo brilliant searlet R O D; Katigen green M K extra; 
and Diazo fast green G F. Copies of these color cards may 
be secured by those interested. 
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CLINCHFIELD COAL 
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NIGRUM OILLESS SADDLE BEARINGS. 


We have on a number of occasions called attention to the 
treated wood products of the Grapuite LuBRICATING CQ, 
of Bound Brook, N. J., but their latest specialty, the 
Nigrum saddle bearing, will doubtless prove of especial in- 
terest to our readers. 

This bearing which 
Southern mills, is made in two styles, one being a two-piece 
saddle, a good deal like the ordinary cast-iron saddle which 
lubricates the roll through eapillary attraction; the other 
style being in one-piece is of course somewhat less ex- 
Either of these saddles, it is claimed, does away 


has been on test in a great many 


pensive. 
entirely with the use of oil and grease, as both are self- 
lubricating. The illustration shows the one-piece saddle 
bearing, while the construction of the two-piece saddle is 


shown elsewhere in this issue. 


If the claims of the makers are substantiated, the use of 
these bearings will not only mean quite a saving in oil 
alone, but in the amount of seconds caused by oil spots and 
stains on the finished yarns. It will also eliminate troubles 
in the way of uneven yarn, ete., that arise from dry roll 
bearings caused by careless operatives, and save much of 
the time now spent by operatives in cleaning and oiling. 

Nigrum saddle bearings are well worth the eareful at- 
tention of mill men looking for a large quantity and a better 
quality of product. The makers, the Graphite Lubricating 
Company, will undoubtedly be glad to furnish samples and 
other information to interested parties. Tell them you 


saw it in Corron. 


An interesting little book that has reached the editor’s 
desk during the past month is entitled, “Statistical History 
of the American Cotton Crop,” by James J. Lea, of New 
Orleans, La. This little book contains the salient faets of 
the history of the American cotton crop for something over 
30 years, boiled down into table form, and of value not 
alone to the student of economies, but as well to producers, 
merchants, and manufacturers who are intimately concerned 
in the great staple crop—cotton. The greatest care has 
been exercised in the compilation of these statistics, and 
only such points have been covered as will afford a really 
intelligible idea of the importance of the American cotton 
crop and the influence governing its production and dis- 
tribution. Mr. Lea was largely assisted in the preparation 
of this work by Henry G. Hester, the world’s accepted au- 
thority upon all matters pertaining to American cotton. 
The author quotes his authority in all eases. It is prepared 
in a neat form, bound with heavy paper, and a part of the 
book contains blank pages for a shipping record and a 
contract hedging record for cotton purchases and sales. It 
will be a convenient and useful book for all cotton buyers, 
and will no doubt be well received. 


Lockwoop, Greene & Company, the prominent archi- 
teets and engineers with main office at 60 Federal street, 
Boston, announce the establishment of a Canadian office 


under the name of Lockwood, Greene & Company, of Cana-’ 


da, Ltd., with headquarters in the MeGill building, Mon- 
treal. 


MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or lmprove- 
ments are solicited for this department 


ALABAMA, 


BIRMINGHAM. Z. H. Mangum, the popular superintendeni 
from Gibsonville, has recently accepted a position as superinten- 


den* of the Avondale Mills, of this place. 

HUNTSVILLE. The Abbington Cotton Mills have resumed 
operation after a suspension of several weeks. The mill is now 
in first class condition, having made complete repairs to its plant 
and equipmen* during the stop. 

GEORGIA. 
There is a proposition on foot to build a rug 
factory at Cedartown where rag rugs and cheap grades of cotton 
ingrain carpets can be manufactured. The promoters will be glad 
*o see catalogs of machinery for the necessary dyeing and weaving. 
Yarns will probably be bought. Communications in this regard 
should be sent to C. R. Borders, Cedartown, Ga. 

CHICKAMAUGA. The Crystal Springs Bleachery is building 
a number of new houses to accommodate the families of their 
operatives. 

COLUMBUS. Swift Manufacturing Co. is planning to erect a 
new $10,000 warehouse on Sixth Ave. 

EAGAN. The Martel Mills are adding four spinning frames 
and one warper to their presen‘ machinery. 

LA GRANGE. The Park Cotton Mills will install electric 
power and have placed a contract for the equipment oc 150 horse- 
power. 

LA GRANGE. The Dunson Mill, at LaGrange, is building 
seven new experiment houses for their operatives on land east of 
the eity. The centractor is rushing the work as fast as possible. 

ROME. It is reported that the Rome Hosiery Mills are to build 
a “wo story addition costing approximately $7,000, and in which 
they will install additional machinery to increase the capacity 
of their present plant. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

FRANKLIN. A new hosiery concern with W. F. Brown at its 
head, will probably start operation shortly in its factory building 
at Franklin. 

PITTSFIELD. Fire recently damaged the napping room of 
the Musgrove Knitting Co., manufacturers of children’s and 
ladies’ cotton goods underwear. Repairs will be made imme- 


diately. 


CEDARTOWN. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

CHARLOTTE. It is reported that the Fidelity Mill will add 
approximately 1,000 spindles to their present equipment at an 
early date, and expect to start up on night work in he near 
future. 

HAW RIVER. The Holt-Granite Mills are reported as expect- 
ing to purchase some additional cards and roving machinery in 
order *o attain a better balance in their mill 

HIGH POINT. It is rumored locally that a third cotton mill 
will probably be built here in the near future. 

KANAPOLIS. The new mill of the Carburrus Cotton Mills will 
have 20,000 spindles and is to be operated on 30 to SO hosiery 
yarns. It is reported that they will have 64 Nasmith comber 
heads and will also be equipped with twisters. The excavation for 
this mill has been completed and the foundations and structural 
work are now going forward. 

SALISBURY. The Salisbury Cotton Mills expect to build a 
two story brick addition according to local report. 

OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. The Oklahoma Hosiery Co., which was 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $70,000 is becoming 
the manufacture of a line of medium priced ladies hosiery. The 
plant has a capacity of 400 dozen pairs a day and the company 
expects to dispose of its product direct instead of selling to job- 
bers. This company is headed by P. H. Lindley, of Oklahoma 
City, as president, and J. B. Barker, of Philadelphia, as superin- 
tendent. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

COLUMBIA. The Southern Aseptic Laboratories are taking 
steps toward the rebuilding of that part of its plant which was 
recently damaged by fire. 

GAFFNEY. An addition is to be built in connection with the 
Irene Cotton Mills, of this city. 

KERSHAW. The machinery for the Kershaw Cotton Mill has 
arrived and is being rapidly installed. S. G. Dover, of Bemis, 
Tenn., is to be the superintendent. 

TEXAS. 

DALLAS. The Dallas Cotton Mills will make an additino to 

their card room equipment in the near future. 
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Roller, Clearer, Slasher 


Cloths 


Mill cloths bearing our trade-mark 
are of uniform high quality, honest 
material and full weight. They 
are made with exact knowledge of 
your requirements by the most ex- 
perienced Felt makers in this coun- 
try. Their use produces the best 
yarns at the least cost. Order our 
Brand. The trade-mark on every 
yard protects you. 


IF YOUR MILL SUPPLY HOUSE IS OUT OF 
STOCK, WE WILL SHIP TO YOU DIRECT. 


American Felt American Felt 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 
BOSTON, 103 Bedford Street 
NEW YORK, 114 E. 13th Street 
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ARABOL SOLUBLE SOFTENING OIL 


SUPERIOR TO TALLOW and cheaper. Used with starch on all classes of warps. Neu- 


tral. Especially valuable on warps, which, while requiring light sizing, must be very 


strong and smooth. 
Can be used with any kind of starch or sizing material. 


It is strictly uniform and has none of the draw-backs of tallow. 
Is especially valuable when 


used with a Soluble Gum, such as our Gum G, Yorkshire Gum, Scotch Gum, and 
the like, all of which attract moisture and lay the fibre, thereby prevent shedding. 


Arabol Softening Oil penetrates the yarn, and lubricates the fibre. 


Never gets rancid 


as tallow does and always keeps the slasher cylinders smooth and bright. The 
yarn never sticks when this Oil is used. Trial barrel sent on approval. 


OIL LUBRICATES—TALLOW DOES NOT 


ARABOL MFG. CO. 


100 William Street 


A 
Acme Knitting Machine 
Needle Co. 


Acme Staple Co. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Audit Co. 

Co. 
American Bond & Mortgage 
American Felt Co. 
American Laundry Mach, Co.174 
American Machine Co. ....... 491 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Supply Co. ......... 1 
American Tool and Mach. Co.155 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks.172 


B 


Bailey,Lebby Co. 
Barber-Coleman Co. 

Barrell Co., William L. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Bayer Co. 

Beer, H. & B. 

Bond Co., Charles 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Bosson & Lane 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Bull, Wm. Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W.174 


Cary Mfg. Co. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Clark Co., The Geo. P. 

Clinchfield Fuel Corp. 

Cocker & Co., M. 

Cortrigh* Metal Roofing Co. .. 

Cotton States Belting & Sup. 
Co. 2 

Cramer, Stewart 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Daniel & Co., H. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co 

Davison Pub. Co. 

Delahunty Dyeing Mach. Co.. 
Dixon Crucible Co, Jos. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 18 
Draper & Co. ..Front Cover,2&3 
Dufur & Co. 

Dunn Flyer Co. 
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Easton & Burnham Mch. Co... 6 
Faston & Burnham Mech. Co.. 6 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 143 
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Electrical Engineering 

Emmons Loom Harness Co..150 
Entwistle Co., T. C. 

Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co... 
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Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Felton & Son Co., 8. 
Felton Brush Co., 
Field & Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
For Sale Ads 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
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Garland Mfg. Co. 
Geieenheimer & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Vehicle Co. 
Glenlyon Dye Works. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Graves Co., Frank B. 
Grinnell, Willis & Co. 


Harbison Walker Refractories 
Co. 

Hart, Charles 

Hemphill Mfg. 


Henderson & Co., Chas. F. 
Hetherington & Sons, Jno. ... 
Hill, John 

Hill, Nicholas S., Jr. 
Hoffman, Geo. W. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Hotel Commonwealth 

Hotel Continental 

Hotel Imperial 

Hotel Vanderbilt 


Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 


Howard & Morse 
Howard Clock Co., 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


Hussa, Theo F. 
I 


Industrial Starch Co. 


International Cotton Mills 
Corp. 


J 
Jenckes Mach, Co. ............ 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. .... 


K 


Kellogg & Co., E. H. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 


Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


L 


Leigh & Butler 

Leiman Bros. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co.. 
Liberty Mfg. Assn. 

Lindemann, R. & O. 

Lindley, Geo. W. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Logemann Bros. Co. 

Lombard Iron Wks. & S. Co.161 
Lorimer’s Sons Co... Wm. H..154 


Mason Co., Robt. D........... 26 
Mason Machine Works 7 
Massasoit Mfg. Co. 

Matthews, J. Merritt, Ph. D..172 
Mayes, J. H. 

MelIntosh, Samuel Frazer 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Modoc Co. 

Morehead Mfg. 

Morris & Co. 

Morris Machine Works 


N 


N. Y. and N. J. Lubricant Co.163 
New York Blower Co. 

Norwcod Engineering Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co. ........... 13 


Oo 


Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 


Palmer Co., I. 
Parker, B, M. 


Parks .o., G. M. 

Pauson, Linkrom & Co. 

Phila. Drying Mch. Co 

Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 

Potter & Johnson Mch. Co... 
Powell Co., William 

Power Specialty Co. 

Psarski Dyeing Mach. Co. ....175 


Putnam Hooker Co. 


Rg 


Reliance Machine Wks. 
Riley & Co., P. J. 


Ss 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Salkeld & Bros., A. D. ........ 154 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. ...178 
Sayward, Henry E. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B....171 


Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
Schnitzler. Chas. H. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Schofield’s Sons, J. S. 
Scholler Bros. Co. 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 

Smith & Bros., L. C. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Sou. Engraving Co. 
Southern Ry. Co. 
Spiker, W. C. 
Stafford & Holt 


Stafford Co. 

Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ........ 149 
Stewart & Sons 

Stuart Howland Co. ......... 163 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. ......i7i 


T 


Taylor, James 

Textile Finishing Mchy. Co.. 
Threlfall, Wm. V. 

Thurston & Son, A. G. 

Tolar & Hart 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Toomey, Frank 

Turner Co., J. Spencer 


U 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.. 
w 


Wadsworth, Howland & 
Waldman, Samuel 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co.. 
Want Ads 

Wedderburn, Alex J. 

Weimar Bros. 

Weller, Francis R. 

Westinghouse Elec & Mfg. Co.22 
Whitaker Reed Co. 

Whitin Machine Wks. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Co. 


Whiton Machine Co., D. E. ... 
Wiggins Co:, John B. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Williams & Son, I. B.*........ 166 
Willis & Co., Grinnell 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. ..154 
Woonsocket Machine & F'ress 
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STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “Ideal’’ Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 
The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLE SPACED HEDDLE DROP HEDDLE 
DUPLEX HEDDLE DUCK HEDDLE DOUP HEDDLE 
DROP WIRE CAST AND SOFT STEEL REED WIRE 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply 
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Cocker & Co., M. Universal Winding Co. 


Felton Co., D. D. Howard & Bullough. 


aeative Machinery and Band- 


ings. 
Cary i Co. Felton & Son Co., 8. A. Controllers—Feed Water. Saco Lowell Shops. 
Draper Co. Foster Engineering Co. Sargent’s Sons a Cc. G. 
Business Cards. Schoffield C 
Baskets. 2 Wiggins Co., Jno. B. Conveying Machinery. 0., m. 
Morris ‘0. Bailey-Lebby Co. Crayon. 
Car Wheels. Phila. Deyies Machy. Co. Standard Crayon. 


Beaming Machines. American Pulley Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loum Phila. Textile Moby. Co. 


Schnitzler, Chas 
Dobby Chains. 
Cordage. Crompton & Knowles Loom 


American Mfg. Co. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile — Machinery 


Works. 
Entwhistle & Co., T. C. 


Belting. 
American Supply Co. 
Balley-Lebby Co. 


Works. 


Drawing Frames. 


Cotton States Belt. & Sup. Co. 
Williams & Sons, J.B Co., T Cordage-Cotton. Howard & Bullough. 
Conte Schermerhorn Bros. Co. Mason Machine Works. 
Belt Dressing. - Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Howard & Bullough. Cork Insert. 
cea. Dixon Crucible Co. Mason Machise ks. . American Pulley Co ‘ a Whitin Machine "Works 
Belt La otter ohnson Mec.u. Co. Cotton Clot Commissien er- 
Saco-Lowell Shops. chants and Dealers. Pitctallie Drawing Roa Ce 


Flexible "Steel Lacing Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. Baldwin & Leslie. 





Ale Compressors. Bleaching Kiers. Leigh & Butler. Grinnell, Willis & Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Butterworth & Sons Co., Saco-Lewell Shops. Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. H. W. Whitin Machine Wks. International Cotton Mill Corp. 
General Electric Co. Philadelphia Drying Machy. Carpet Machinery. Cay Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Air Coolers. | ‘Textile Finishing Machinery Cromgsen & Kaowles Loom | Putnam, Hooker & Co. 
Power Specialty Co. Co., The Philadelphia Drying Machy. eee _ 
Air Moistening Systems. Bleaching Machinery. Phila. Textile Mch | ‘Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
y. Ce 
American Molstening Co Buiteqgerth & Sons Co., Textile Finishing Machinery; Weimar, Bros. Grinnell 
Aniline Colors. Delahunty Dyeing Mach. Co. Co., The Woodward, Baldwin & Co 
Bayer Co. elphia rying Machy. Caster 
Bosson & Lane. Co. “7 Consulting Chemists. 
Cassella Color Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Clark Co., The Geo, P. Matthews, J. Merrit* 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 0., e 
Geisenheimer & Co. Tolhurst Machine Works. Chemicals, Cordage Machinery. 
Biipetele & Co., A. Bleaching Materials Shesterie Mite, Co. fee smal seoee. 
It F. . rabo g. Co. } extile nishing Mach! 
Sykes & Co., Walter Bosson & Lane. Avery Chemical Co. Co., The ° iain 
Anti-Chlerine. Seydel Mfg. Co. Bosson & Lane. 
Bosson & Lane. Solvay Process Co., The Eastern Chemical Co. Cotton Dealeis and Brokers. 
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Architects and Engineers. iauen Bros, ec Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. a age ag RR, Co., Chas. F. 
Hill, Jr., N. 8. 0 oO. : eisenheimer 0. 
Meli ‘osh, Sam F. Philadelphia Drying Mach. Co. a oy at A. | Cotton Mill Machinery and 
co- Lowe ops. . : Equi t. 
| ma ge A m Bea Wane. Solvay Process Co., The. Bailey-Lebby Co. 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS fer Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 


Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 imches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 

REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 

Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, - : 


MASS. 
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ing Machinery. 
utterworth & Sons Lo., 


H. . 
oe Drying Machy. 
0. 
a een: Textile Machy. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp, & : @. 
Textile Finishing aching: y 


Co., The 


Dack. 


Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
International Cotton Mills 
Corporation. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
Turner, J. Spencer 


Duck Baskets. 


Morris & Co. 


Dust Collectors. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Dyers and Bleachers. 
Glenlyon Dye Works. 
Mason Co., Robt. D. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery. 


Butterworth & Sons. H. W. 
Delahunty Dyeing Mach. Co. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. H. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Psarski Drelng Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Dyestuffs. 


American Dyewood Co. 
Bayer Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & ye 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Dynamos and Moters. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Fidelity Elec. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

—_ Electric & Mfg. 
0. 


Edging Machines. 
Geo. W. Lindley. 


Electric Fans. 


Fidelity Electric Co. 


Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Fidelity Electric Co 

General Electric Co. 

Stuart-Howland Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


Elevators. 


Otis Elevator Co. 


Engineers, Consulting. 


McIntosh, Sam’l F. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Spiker, Wm. C. 
eller, Frances R. 
Engines, 
Lega Iron Works & Sup. 
oO. 
Morris Mch. Works. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 
Engravers. 


Southern Engraving Co. 


Extinguishers—Fire. 
Liberty Mfg. Assn. 


Extractors—Hydro. 


American Laundry Mach. Co. 


American Tool & Mch. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Exhaust. 


Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Howard & Morse. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
I’hila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Power. 


General Electric Co. 

Howard & Morse. 

New York Blower Co. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

hey panama Electric & Mfg 
0. 


Feed Water Heater Purifiers, 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Felt. 
American Felt Co. 


Filters. 


Hungerforth & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Seaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B. 


Fire Extinguishers. 


Liberty Mfg. Assn. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hose. 


Balley-Lebby Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


Fluted Rolls. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Metallic Drawin oll Co. 
Schofield & Co., m. 


Flyers. 
Dunn Flyer Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Thurston & Sons, A. G 


Frames. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Fuel. 
Clinchfield Fuel Ce. 


Gaskets. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Gauge Ceck: 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Powell Co., Wm 


Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton Mch. Co., The D. E. 


Grain Bags. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Harness—Loom. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Emmons Leom Harness (Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Heating and Ventilating Ap- 


paratus. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co 


Heddles. 
Works, & Knowles Loom 


+ <n 
Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Whitenes Reed Co. 


Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Lov: 
Works. 


Humidifying Appa:atus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks Co,, G. M. 


Hydro Bxtractors. 
American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 


Investment Securities. 
American Bond & Mortgage Co 


Jacquai ds. 
& Knowles Loom 


Kilburn. LAncoln & Co. 


Kiers. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Knit Goeds Washers. 
Philu. Drying Machinery a 
Phila. Textile ogy oe! A 
— Finishing Mac inery 
0. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Acme ae Machine & 
Needle Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenkes Knitting Mach. Co 
Lindley. Geo. . 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Seott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Taylor, Jas. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Machine—Double Rib. 
Lindley, Geo. W. 


Lace Machines. 
Lindley, Geo. W. 


Lamps—lIncandescent and Are. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co, 
a Electric & Mfg 


Lappe 
Potter & Johnson Mech (uv 


cas Machinery 
rican Laundry Mechy. Co. 
Bult Wm. 
Tolhurst etches Works. 


Leather Belt Cement. 
Williams, I. B. & Sons. 


Linen Yarns. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co. 
Mason Machine Shop. 
Stafford & Co. 
Stewart & Sons. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Lubricants. 
nee Jos., Crucible Co. 
hite wy es Co. 
Kel veq, &. Co Co., E. 
J. Lubricant Co. 


Lumbei. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 


Manila and Sisal Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 


Mercerizers. 
Lorimer Sons Co., 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Metal Polish. 
Hoffman, Geo. W. 


Mill Baskets. 
Morris & Co. 


Wm. P. 


Mineral Soaps— 
— Smelting & Aluminum 
Oo. 


Males. 
Mason Machine Works. 


Olle—Turkey Red. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Ol Separators. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 


Openeis for Cotton, Wool, Waste, 


Ete. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 
Ornamental [ron Work. 

Dufur & Co. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Packing, Metallic, Etc. 

ee oe Co. 

Fower Specialty Co. 


Paints. 
Standard Paint Co. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Picking Machinery 
Howard & Bullongh, Am. Ma- 
chine 4 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Pickers—Leather. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Garland Mfg Co 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Indigo Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


210 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

140 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
23 SOUTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
317 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


.1418 EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 


20-22 NATOMA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
45 ALEXANDER STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


28 WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 





Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Pneumatic Conveyors. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Power Transmission. 
American Pulley Co. 
Press Papers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Presses. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Logemann Bres. Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 

U. 8S. Hoffman Co. 

ae Machine & Press 
0. 


Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 
Pulleys, Belt 
American Pulley Co. 
Pulleys, Cork-Insert 
Americar Pulley Co. 
Pulleys, Flanged. 
American Pulley Co. 
Pulleys, Loose. 
American Pulley Co. 


Pulleys, Sash 
American Pulley Co. 


Pulleys, Stee!. 

American Pulley Co. 
Pumps. 

Leiman Bros. 

Morris Machine Works. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 
RKaillings. 

Dofur & Co. 


“American Supply Co. 

Emm Loom: Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. ta 

Stewart &Son 

Whitaker Reed Co. 


Reels. 
American Fulley Co. 
Crompton & aowles Loom 
orks. 
Draper Co. 
Easton & Burnham Meh. Co. 
Hyde & Co. 


Schofield Co., 


Rib Top Cutters. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Ring Travelers--Steel and Bronze. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Roller Covering. 
Bond. Co., Chas. 


Roofing. 
Bailey-Lebby < 
Barrett a Ay 
Cortright tal Roofing Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Standard Paint vo. 


Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 


Round Leather Belting. 
Williams, I. B. & Sons. 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 


Saddles and Stirrup 
Dixon Lub. Saddle" Co. 


Second Hand “opens 
Toomey, Frank. 


ng Machines 
Merrow Machine Co., The 


Sheeting. 


Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
Shuttles. 
Crempton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Hussa, Teo. F. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Finishing 
Co., The. 


Size Kettles. 
Howard & Bullough. Americar 
Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


H.W 


Sizing and Finishing Compound~« 
Aberfole Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. (Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Modoc Co., rhe. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Rlashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H W 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough, America: 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Soaps. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminuin 
Co. 
Modoc Company. 


| Softeners—Cotton. 


Aberfole Mfg. Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Modoe Company. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Zurn Co., The O. F. 


Spindles. 


Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Mech. Co 


Spinning Machinery. 


Draper Company. 

Fales & Jenks Mch. Co 

Howard & Bullough, Amerl. 
Machine Co. 

Mason Machine Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Mach. Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spools—Metal. 


American Pulley Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co 


Staples. 
Acme Staple Co. 


Starches. 
Industrial Starch Co. 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 


the Best 


est Warps; 


and Least Seconds. 


Cloth 


THIS CARD OPENS THE CLOSED DOOR 


Modern business demands the use of a business card. Accordingly a man 


has come to be measured by the card he presents. 


value every time. They know 


These men recognize real 


PEERLESS PATENT BOOK FORM CARDS 


Our Smart 
Card In Case 


Company 
PrTTESURON. on 
PLOMER OULOINe 
(ences scene cnicaseo 


are the world’s highest value in 
cards, and that the man who pre- 
sents one, has himself recognize d 
that value, and accordingly has 
sound judgment, keen discern- 
ment, and high-value standards— 
sa live wire. 


Carried in book form and de- 
tached (all edges perfectly 
smooth) as used, they are always 
elegant, clean, flat, unmarred and 
ss Send today for sample 
tab. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Engravers 


Die Embossers 


Plate Printers 


76-78 East Adams Street, Chicago 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO 


Steam Specialties. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Steam Traps. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 


Steam Tuibines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. 


Steel Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. 


Stencils. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Stop Metion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Com ang. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Storage. 
Riley & Co,, P. J. 


Superheaters. 
ower Specialty Co. 


Tanks and Tubs. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 


ply Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery (o. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
Waish & Wiedner Boiler Co. 


fapes and Braids. 
Weimar Brothers. 


Temples. 
Draper Company. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


Textile Schools. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Co. 
Thread Guides. 


Palmer Co., The I. E. 


Transmission Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 


Travelers. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Whitinsville Spinpving Ring Co. 


Trucks, 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 


Turbo Humidifiers. 
Parks Co., G. M. 


Twines. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Ce. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Typewriters. 
Smith & Bros,, L. C. 


Valves—Steam, Ammenia, Water, 
Ete, 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 


SOUTHERN 
ENGRAVING 


OcroBerR, 1913. 


Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 
George Witherspoon 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


(Xe) 


ATLANTA, GA, 


ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Coleman Co. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Company. 
Entwhistle & Co., T. C. 


Howard & Bullough, American 


Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Waste Machinery. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Sheps. 
Sa~gent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Waste Washing Machine. 
American Tool & Mch. Co. 


Water Filters. 


Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Cc., m. B. 


Waterpreef Cetten Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Water Sefteners. 


Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


| Winding Machinery. 


Foster Machine Co. 


Heward & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Taylor, Jas. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Woolen Machinery. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Company. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile Machinery Co 

Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 

Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Yarns. 
Daniel & Ce., H. M. 
Hughes Fawcett. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H 
Riley Co., C. E. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co 
Tolar & Hart. 


Yarns—Linen. 
Hughes Faweett. 


Yarns—Turkey Red. 


Hughes Fawcett. 
Salkeld & Bros, A D 
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POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


The rate for “Positions Wanted” 
and “Help Wanted” advertisements 
of 40 words or less is one dollar an 
insertion; additional words two cents 


each, payable in advance. Remit- 
tances and copy should reach this 
office not later than the twenty-fifth 
of the month. 

Replies may be sent in care of 


COTTON. Atlanta, Ga. 
ARNE EE A ER ST CRE AS ST LATS ON, 


POSITION WANTED—Exper: in the 
manufacture of Viscose for artificial silk. 
Has 15 years experience in all branches 
of textile finishing. Thorough mechanical 
training; good calculator; able to lay out 
plant. Ten years last position. Open for 
engagement Jan ist. Address Box 4, care 
of Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. P-9-2 


POSITION WANTED — As 
superintendent by northern man. 
on yarn and absorbent cotton. 
Box No. 2, care Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

C-9-1t 


agent or 
Well up 
Write 





POSITION WANTHED—By designer ex- 
pert on all Jacquards fabrics, fancy cot- 
ton quilts, table covers, blankets, Jacquard 
Dobby and box looms. Ten years with 
*he Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Best 
of references. Steady and efficient. Ad- 
dress Alexander Marshall, 114 Oakdale 
Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. P-9-1t 





POSITION WANTED —As assistant super- 
intendent, manager or cost accountant in 
large cloth mill; young man 26 years old, 
textile graduate with 5 years mill experi- 
ence; 2 years as superintendent of small 


mill. Address Box 5, care Cotton, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen who sell machinery and mill 
supplies to handle our Automizing Lubri- 
ecator. ULubricates perfectly on one-half 
the quantity of oil used through other Lub- 
ricators. Sold on a guarantee, Unneces- 
sary to carry sample, as illustrations and 
descriptive matter will convince the most 
skeptical In replying give territory you 


cover. Address Box No, 1134, Atlanta, Ga. 
C-10-1 


COTTON MILL WANTED 
For vash—with from 25,000 to 50,000 ring 
spindles of about 1%” diameter, and 40” 
looms. Or wil] consider an up-to-date plant 
without equipment. Address D. B. R., 
care Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. C-8-tf 














COTTON 


Providence, R. I. 


FOR SALE—COTTON MILL 


A modern, well equipped Southern cotton 
mill for sale—12,000 spindles—340 Whitin 
Looms, now running full capacity,—in a 
healthful town of 1,500 inhabitants. Wl) 
be sold on reasonable terms. For particu- 


lars address Box 3, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga, 
P-10-8 


FOR SALE—A ramie machine which can 
be used for making ramie strips or comb- 
ing ramie sliver. It is of European make 
and we are willing to sell same at a low 
price. H. Kram & Co., 295 LaFayette St., 
New York City. C-9-1t 


— 








FOR SALE—250 H. P. Richards Corliss 
Engine 20x 42, 88 R. P. M., 14” fly wheel, 
30” face. One 100 K. W. Compound Wound 


Belted Generator 20 V. D. C. One 500 
gal. fire pump. Address P. O. Box 3072, 
Philadelphia, Pa. C-9-11 


COTTON MILL 
WASTE— 


Contractors and Dealers 


MASSASOIT MFG. CO. 


FALL RIVER 
MASS. 








COLUMBIA 
Ss. C. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


| WILL PAY CASH FOR 
COTTON YARNS 


In Skeins, Cones or Jackspools, 
double and Twist. @,I amalso in 
the market for Ply Yarns; colored 
or grey, in skeins; could use mixed 
numbers. ‘Amount unlimited. 


What Have You to Sell? 
SAMUEL WALDMAN 


131 Blackstone St., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


None too small to receive careful attention. 


| 
| 
| 
















Manufacturers of T,. 99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 









FOSITION WANTED—Superintendent of 
cotton mill or would accept good boss card 
ing position; has worked on about every- 
thing made from yarns between 8s to 150s: 
familiar with all makes of machinery; 39 
years of age, married; good reference. Ad- 
dress Box 6, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 





Knitting Machinery 
FOR SALE BY 
JAMES TAYLOR 


216 No. Front Street, 


1 Merrow No, 60. 

50 Standard B Machines for sizes. 

9 ” - - 120 needles 3% in. 
24 Mayo Acme ~ for line of sizes. 
100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 
50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 

2 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 

Presses. 
83 Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 


100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, various 
makes. 

2 Extractors. 

2 Hosiery Dryers. 

1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 

4 Hosiery Winders. 

60 Union Special Sewing Machines. 

3 Napping Machines. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 
BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, ; 


Pennsylvania 
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Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Selling Agents for Mills on 


COTTON FABRICS Pucks osxasures. 


SHEETINGS, DRILLS, ETC. 


8 Thomas St., NEW YORK 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS 


H. M. DANIEL & CO. 


519 Philadelphia Bourse, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Cotton Yarns direct trom mill to mill. Singles—two, three 
and four plies for weaving and knitting. 
Skein— Warp—Cops—Cones—Tubes, Carded and Combed. 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
TURKEY RED YARNS 
For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 


NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 


Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Coamtugenente and Correspondence omeaet 
813, 814 CONTINENTAL BUILD 
Special attention to mill business. Cotton handled at all mill 
points under satisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ orders filled 
promptly through our own agents from desirable points south 
and w 


The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company 


Manufactuiers of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., PHI?.4., PA. 


PAULSON LINKROUM & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 
DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


HENRY E. SAYWARD 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


COTTON YARNS of all kinds and descriptions 


> Members of New York Cet on Exchange 7: me ——— Jr. 


~TOLAR & HART 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 
300 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 49 Leonard St., NEW YORE 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PATENTS 

ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 
Registered Patent Attorney, 

Dept. C. Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
co Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
wear and other Trades. 















Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. MNémaheadSpecialy of Bi 





and ( Narrow fabris.—< 








THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 
COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 56 WORTH STREET 











Cheap Storage and Insurance on Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Wool, 
Hay, Grain, Cotton and Woolen Cloth and All Kinds of Bulk Freight 


With our large mill-constructed buildings and first-class railroad facilities, we are able to store 
bulk freight at very low rates. We also deal in COTTON, COTTON and WOOL WASTE, 
CLOTH, Etc. Being located in the heart of the cotton manufacturing district we are in a posi- 
tion to handle OFF GRADES of COTTON to good advantage. Shippers storing cotton, wool, 
eic., with us will get the benefit of our efforts in disposing of same to the manufacturers in this 


section. WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER AND RATES. 


P. J. RILEY & CO., 48 Summer St., Lowell, Mass. 





We make the BEST Garnetted 
White Cotton and Wool 

Mixtures, and all Wool Waste, 
that the market affords. 





“WESTON” 






Hydro-Extractors 


for 


RAW STOCK 

FINISHED GOODS 
HOSIERY 

UNDERWEAR 







Write us for samples. 










Bottom Drive 
No Obstruction in Basket 
20-26-36-42-54-inch 





FRANK B. GRAVES COMPANY 


34 Arch Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 















The American Tool & Machine Co. 


Incorporated 1864 BOSTON 








Mills at Cohoes, N. Y. 








156 COTTON 
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Robert Stafford, Proprietor 


When in New York, Stop at the 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway, 31st to 32nd Street 


Just one block east of Pennsylvania Station 


shopping district. Herald Square, the Radial Centre of all Transit Lines. 
Rates, $2 per day and up 


Centre of new theatre and 


Write for booklet 
Copeland Townsend, Manager 





Send in Your Subscription 
NOW 


“ ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ” 


THE ONLY TECHNICAL ELECTRICAL 
PUBLICATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Two years for $1.00 


Electrical Engineering, Atlanta, Ga. 





THE 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL 


Chestnut St., Corner of Ninth 


PHILADELPHIA 


Remodeled, Refurnished 
400 Rooms 
200 With Bath 
Rates $1.50 to $5.00 


European Plan 
The Best Cafe in the City 


Frank Kimble, Manager 





The Vanderbilt Hotel 


34TH ST. EAST AT PARK AVE., N. Y. 


An Hotel of Distinction 
with Moderate Charges 


New York’s ideal Hotel for the Sum- 
mer Visitor. Cooled with artificially 
chilled air. 600 rooms, each with bath. 
Situated on the crest of Murray Hill. Ex- 
ceptionally accessible and convenient to 


every part of the greater city. Ferfect in 
service—delightful in accommodations. 


Walton H Marshall 
Manager 


Commonwealth Hotel 


Boston, Mass. 











Opposite State House 








Offers room with hot and cold water for $1 per day and up, 
wich ineludes free use of shower baths. 






Nothing to equal this in New England 





Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; suites 
of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. Dining 
yoom and Cafefirst class. European plan. 


Absolutely Fireproof 












Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own sanitary vacuum cleaning plant. 






Strictly a Temperance Hotel 


Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager 
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rorary rosirve BLOWERS powerrut pressure 


AND VACUUM PUMPS Suction 


1 TO 20 INCHES VACUUM 
4 TO 338 CUBIC FEET CAPACITY PER MINUTE. 


a In selecting a blower or vacuum pump 
They take up oor Ta the machine must be one that will give a 
their own wear “all strong, positive pressure or suction. This 
=z wh result can only be obtained by the use of a 
by the action | positive blower or vacuum pump such as 
of centrifugal “ai we manufacture. The machine must have 
ney a powerful pressure or suction after long 
force. I — ‘+ WMA continued operation, as well as when new. 
No power must be wasted in overcoming 

unnecessary friction. 


No delicate oy af Simple in Construction. 


parts to break .' ~ MO 3 i“ The construction of our pump is so sim- 
SS ple that any one can easily understand it 

or get out of pete ee =at a glance. The small size of piston 
order. tides ===" used allows a very large space for air, 
a resulting in a large volume, which means 


that a smaller size pump of our make may be used for a given purpose than would be the case with 
any other make. This, of course, means a lower first cost. 


Many uses for these machines in business and the home. 


The purchase of our pump can be made a very profitable investment as there are many other uses, 
utilizing both the suction and pressure of the air, to which the pump may be put, either for domestic or 
business purposes—a partial list may suggest other uses to which you may put the machine should you 


secure one for vacuum cleaning. 


Brazing Wireless telegraphy Atomizing and spraying Cash carrier systems Blowing stampings and 
Annealing Massaging Removing foul air from Testing gas fixtures chips from presses 
ons. Assaying rooms Sand blasting and machines 

2am Blowing dust and dirt ap Piano players Milking machines 
Forging out of motors and Printing presses Calliopes Ice plants 
Oil Appliances machines. Melting Whistles Evaporating 
Gas Appliances Gas lighting Supplying fresh air to Mailing machines Drying fruit and grain 
Coal Appliances Pressing irons rooms Agitating liquids Testing work 


WHERE TO BUY THESE BLOWERS AND VACUUM PUMPS: 


Anderson, Ind.—Webb, Baxter Co. Detroit—Chas. A. Strelinger Co. Salt Lake City—Mine & Smelter Sup. Co. 
Ashtabula, O.—Mitchell Hdwe. Co. El Paso, Tex.—Mine & Smelter Sup. Co. San Francisco—S. T. Johnson Co. 
Baltimore—Fairbanks Co. Hoquiam, Wash.—Lamb Machine Co. Scranton—Bittenbender Co. 
Nat. Vac. Sales Co. Indianapolis—Vonnegut Machy. Co. Syracuse—Fairbanks Co. 
mgt ey nt yt — Los Angeles—Smith, Booth, Usher Co. Toledo—Coghlin Machy. & Supply Co. 
Taylor Machy. Co. | nas 4 ey Wahoo, Nebraska—F. Herrick. 
Buffalo—Beals & Co. Spry ; : Winchester, Ky.—Chas, Hagan. 
J. . Osgood. er Ind.—Michigan City Hdwe. 5 ish Isles—Thos. Ashton, Ltd., Sheffield. 
oot, Nea Co. on + A " . a 
aad Jos. Strauss & Son. Minasapelio—-Barris Mechy Co. meio ge Sg - agg Al jenna. 
cago—Machinists Supply Co. Northern Machy. Co. taly— te, d & Beney, Milan. 
Manufacturers Sales Co. Newark, N. J.—Amer. Oil & Sup. Co. Russia—White, Child & Beney, Moscow. 
Willis C. 8q feo Samew a Seale. Victoria, Australia—Eckersley & S 
s C. uire 0. ctoria, Australia—Eckersley Sons, 
Schwartchild & Co. Philadelphia—R. L, Latimer Co. Melbourne. 
am % ¥e Bros. Co. Pittsburg—Baird Machy. Co. ‘ Montreal, Canada—Canada Machy. Agency. 
4. ;, Swigart Co. Portland, Ore.—Portland Machy. Co. G. J. Lunn & Co 
he? gg ~ Se Zimmerman, Wells, Brown Co. Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 
Cleveland—Stron , Carlisle & Hammond. F’rovidence—Brownell Machy. Co. International Agency. 
- Eddy Machy. Co Toronto—A. R. Williams Machy. Co. 


W. M. Pattison Supply Co . 
Denver—Mine & Gaseiter Bee. Co. Westmacott Gas Furnace Co. Paris, France—Sang & Rafinesque. 
Denver Fireclay Co. St. Louis—C, J. & F. E. Briner. Charlottenburg, Germany Victor Curstadt. 
Kettering Mercantile Co. Coleord-Wright Machy. Co. Stratford, New Zealand—B. Harkness. 
Scott Supply & Tool Co. W. C. Johnson & Sons. All machinery dealers and export houses. 


or LEIMAN BROS., “*Newvork. 











William C. Bull 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
MAKER OF 


Fulling Machines, Washing Ma- 
chines, Drying Form Boards 


OF EVERY VARIETY 


| For Ladies’, Men’s and 
| ' Children’s Goods 


6% 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


OF 
New Improve High-Grade Chicago Real Estate. 





The Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 


tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 
as to its genuineness. 


iid No investor has ever lost a dollar of 
os | principal or interest on any bond or mort- 
gage bought through us. 


Write for circular A705 of 
Bonds and Mortgages. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Bank Floor Royal Insurance Building 
167-169 Jackson Boulevard - : CHICAGO 







COTTON 
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Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Centrifugal Pumping Machinery 
For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dye 


Houses, Bleacheries, Etc. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. hase 


New York Office :-: 39-41 ortland St. 
CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents. 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 










H. A. PAINE, Agent, - HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
HENION & HUBBELL, Agents 
223-231 North Jefferson St. - - Chicago, Ill. 

















ONEIDA STEEL PULLEYS 





THEIR USE MEANS A 
CONSIDERABLE SAVING 


They reduce the weight on bearing, cost less 
to erect, the shaft stays in better alignment as 
they weigh from 50 to 75 per cent less than cast 
iron pulleys, 15 to 20 per cent better belt adhesion, 
less liable to fly to pieces when run at high speed 
and can be had in the larger sizes up to 1x6" di- 
ameter with 40” face. 


Write for descriptive catalog, it’s free. 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y., U. S. A. 






A COMPLETE CATALOG 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Will be mailed on request. 





















Cotton Publishing Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Note that Groov 


It Minimizes 
Power Waste 
by Minimizing 


Belt Slip 


COTTON 



















Belt slippage is often caused by air getting between the belt and 
the pulley face. This “‘air pocket’’ lifts the belt, lessens the gripping 
surface, and weakens the belt grip. 


“AMERICAN” sree. PULLEYS 
Primiple Rebrmences 


are constructed with a grooved “air escape.” This not only im- 
proves belt contact, but strengthens the pulley by providing a turned- 
in flange, to which are riveted the spider arms. 








“American” Pulleys are light, strong, practically inde- 
structible, and guaranteed for double belt service under any 
conditions not requiring a special pulley. 


Write for ‘‘Factors of Energy’’—a little useful book. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WORKS: PHILADELPHIA PA. 


Warehouses: New York, Corner Grand and Green Streets. Boston, 165 Pearl Street.~ 
Chicago, 124 South Clinton Street. 


DEALERS EVERYWHER 


WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











Patented 






“ASK THE MAN THAT USES THEM” 





















Does Away 
With 
Cracked 
Brick 
Walls 
-- Let your 
Minimum Engineer see 
Floor this, then let 
Space us arrange 
— for our cus- 
Becoming tomers to 
universally tell you of 
used in the big fuel 
Oil Mills saving it is 
Cotton effecting for 
Mills them. 
Gins 





| OUR EXPERTS WILL 
SEE YOU. 







TUBULAR BOILER SET WITH PATENT STEEL SETTING 
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Cost of Rope Drive 
Belt Drive 


In drives of 200 h. p. and up, and where the shafts 
are more than 30 feet center *o center ,the cost of rope 


drive will be from 15 ‘o 50% less than that of belts, 
according to distance and size of drive 

When you think of the far smaller cost of main‘e-? 
nance of rope drives, doesn’t it seem worth your‘ 
while to investigate and compare further? 

We don’t claim that rope ‘ransmission is best 


everywhere but we do know that it is best in an 


enormous number of plants that do not now realize it 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Change a Losing Plant 
to Paying Investment 


No steam plant can reach its maximum of fuel 
economy without the use of superheaters—a 
broad but true assertion. Often by installing our 
superheaters a wasteful plant runnimg at a loss 
may become a paying investment. Boilers not 
designed for high pressure or old boilers can be 
fitted with them and rendered serviceable. 

The Foster Superheater has many advantages 
in the way of saving fuel, of increasing efficiency 
of engines, boilers, pumps, etc., and of general 
economy, and we want the opportunity to lay its 


merits before all steam plant owners. 


Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Southern District Office, Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of “American” Transmission Rope 


Dept. D, Brooklyn, New York City. 
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Every progressive engineer will want to 


Send For Free Copy of 


“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 


This is the most complete reference book we 
know of, on rope driving—it’s really a text book 
for the engineer. Ask for a free copy today. 


ST. LOUIS CORDAGE MILLS. 


Dept. D, St. Louis, Mo. 





J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CoO., 
Macon, Georgia. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 
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“‘Reliability Their 


. Clas 
Main Feature.’’ ; 


“W” Valve. 


Fast-running, high-power, modern machines, demand 
the installation of the pressure controlling and pressure 
regulating appliances that will give the most positive and 
reliable service under all conditions. That’s why we em- 
phasize the fact that RELIABILITY is the main feature of 
Foster Valves. 


Foster Class ““W” 


is recognized as the standard high pressure regulator. It is 
controlled and operated by the movement of a diaphragm 

opposed to the action of springs, whose tension is adjusted 
to maintain a constant termina! or delivery pressure, with- 
out regard to any fluctuations in the initial or supply pres- 
sure. 


Send today for the new Foster Catalog with 
fall details of all specialties. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


ee I RL SNe ob aves aeuiee Philadelphia, Pa. 


OB Ae ee a ee eee ee Chica 
Me SS IS Se Pa A beeten’” Wane. 
Eg RISER A: SET ERE I te NE MT, te Pittsburgh, Pa. 








(Especially The White Star Valve) 


Ask Your Dealer for Powell Valves 
Or Write Us. 





CINCINNATI 







Shafts, Pulleys, For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting, BOILERS IL R Public Works 
Packing, Lacing, Low Prices. 






Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 
ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler Worka 
LOMBARD and Supply Store, 


So men AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





POWELL VALVES 


The Powell Cyclone Blow-Off Valve, 
cast of close grained iron of high ten- 
sile strength. Made in screw and 
flange ends, self-cleaning Boiler Valve. 


THE AWM PowWELL Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
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will return that water in 
your steam lines to your 
boiler. 


FF. the amount of your steam line condensation 
is of any volume at all don’t waste it. Send 
for a Morehead Trap and see how quickly the 
Morehead System will show savings in your coal 
bills, repair expenses, etc., not to mention the great 
improvements in your heating system. 


From 20 to 40% of the heat units in the 
water of condensation is lost by cooling the con- 
densation down to accommodate a steam pump. 


Morehead traps return the condensation with 
its full heat content direct to your boiler with 
practically no drop in temperature. 


OREHEAD TRAPS are being used 
everywhere on Heating, Drying and Cook- 
ing propositions of every kind, from straight pipe 
work to fan stacks and under vacuum conditions 
without regard to the difference in pressure be- 
tween the apparatus drained and that carried on 
the boiler and without regard to the location of 
the apparatus drained, whether above or below 
the water line in the boiler. 


There is a Morehead Trap for any kind of 
service. Just state your conditions and ask for 


our proposition. 





Address Cotton Mill Dept. 


MOREHEAD MFG. CO. 


DETR@IT, - - MICHIGAN 


Stocks Carried in 
New York 
Chicago 
Wichita, Kan. 
New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Woodstock, Ont. 
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typeface strikes 
the printing center 
everytime. 






Bor te Fate 

























How Much : | 
Service Can You ( ""“""™ 
Get From Your Typewriter? 


It’s what a machine does, not what it costs, that is 
most important. 

All typewriters do not have the same efficiency and the 
same operator does not get the same result on every writing 
machine. 


The L. C. SMITH & BROS. Typewriter 


will produce ten to twenty per cent. more work than any 
other typewriter ever made. 

How is this possible? 

Here are a few reasons: 


1. It is ball-bearing throughout—others are not. 

All operations are controlled from the keyboard. 

It is the lightest touch machine made. 

It does not “smut” the carbon. 

The ribbon reverses automatically. 

The type is so protected that it is not battered by 
collision. 

One motion of the hand returns the carriage and 
operates the line space. 

It has an inbuilt biller and tabulator. 

No trouble to write on paper as small as a post- 
age stamp. 

It is built for service. 
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Send for Illustrated catalog. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER Co. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign ®usiness, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 







121 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Home Office, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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R. HAVE YOU HEARD 
ILL. about the wonderful 


AN success of 


Trade-Mark 


“NIGRUM®” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U. S. Frat. Off. 
WHICH REQUIRE NO OIL OR GREASE AND SAVE YOU MONEY IN MANY WAYS. 


If not, write to us at once for information. 


Also manufacturers of the GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY 


famous “BOUND BROOK” 
Oil-Less Bearings. 14 Church Street, Bound Brook, N. J. 


DIXON’S 
NON: Feet OIL Solid Belt Dressing 


you discover that increased epaiiedion means a gitca’ deal 
n.ore than a slightly lower lubricant expense. 
Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduc- 
tion of oil stains in your Carding Twisting and 
Spinning. Then write us for test samples of 
NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks 
and Twister Rings. 
Sole Manufacturers 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 















A nets, 




















































ANTI-CORROSIVE - 
YLINDER VIL‘ 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C."" will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bills—save your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will 
effect such a saving now —just give 

“A. C. C.” a chance. 
May we go into the subject with you / 


a eS 9 SiN 
243 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Has the unique quality of preventing 
belt slippage without causing that 
stickiness which consumes power in 
doing useless work. It is easily ap- 
plied, acts instantly, and is equally 
effective on leather, rubber, canvas 
or fabric belting. 
Write for the Booklet, ‘‘Proper 
Care of Belts,’’ No. 34. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 


Established 1827. 

























Everything Electrical 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST 


STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON 









: 


Prevent your 
concrete or 
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Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating 


It excludes dampness and will protect building 
material from rust and disintegration. 
Gives an artistic dull effect which does not take 
away the distinctive texture of concrete. 
Can be used in mills, garages, private houses, 
hotels, railroad stations and office buildings. 
Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot supply you 
write us. Drop a postal for Booklet P, which tells you 
all about Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, 101 Park Avenue at 40th Street 





Messrs. Page & Shaw, Cambridge, Mass. W. H. McElwain Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Monks & Johnson, Engineers. French & Hubbard, Engineers. 
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The Bailey-Lebby Co. 


AGENTS FOR 
Revere Rubber Co. REX FLINTKOTE 
“GIANT” seamless and roofing 
stitched Rubber Belt MIKADO roofing 


“GIANT” red _ sheet 
BAILECO roofing 


Packing 
V-CRIMP roofing 


ring Packing 
SAMSON Piston Rod 
We carry a full line of 
Mill, Mining and Rail- 


packing 
We carry a complete line of 

road Supplies 
CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 


REVERE GOODS 
BLACKMAN 
VENTILATOR 


Pioneer, Positive, Powerful 
Perpetual, Popular, Peerless 
Removes Heat, Steam, 


Gases 
Cools, Dries, Purifies 


Reward of Merit. 
Over 9,500 in use. 


you have trouwble in 
rour Acid, Dye, Engine or 
rying room, we prescribe 
the Blackman Ventilator as 








The Original 
Mill White Paint 


RICE’S Mill White is the only paint manufactured by 





pee This is the Plant which makes 
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For Sale at a Sacrifice 


A substantially constructed and well equipped Hosiery 
Mill in an aggressive Alabama city of 6,000 population, 
having a capacity of 550 dozen pairs of hose daily, is now 
offered for sale at a sacrifice price, due to inexperienced 
management and lack of sufficient working capital. 


The property comprises 2'4 acres of ground, sev- 
eral tenant houses, well constructed office, warehouse 


au remedy. Consultation 

free. Send for highly in- the process weer made the reputation of the name 
teresting Catalogue to 
manufacturers. “Mill White.” This process originated in the plant of 
S. > > 

HOWARD &. MORSE, 45 Fulton St., NEW YORK the U. Gutta Percha Paint Co., and eannot be used 

by any other paint manufacturer. 
* " RICE’S Mill White is the only oil paint containing no 
A ( on Hosie Mill lead or varnish and giving a glossy, tile-like surface, 
g y y which will neither erack and craze like enamel nor flake 


and seale like cold water paint. 


RICE’S Mill White will retain its brilliant whiteness 
longer than any other gloss paint. It is sold direct from 
our factory, in barrels containing sufficient paint to cover 
20,000 square feet, one coat. If you have that area of 


ceiling and wall space to cover, 


Write for Booklet and Sample Board 


and factory buildings, equipped with 100 Mayo knitting 
machines, all necessary ribbers, loopers and sewing ma- 
chines; 60 h. p. boiler and electric moto. furnish suffi- 


cient power. 


Ask for a copy of our 
booklet, “More Light.” 


The plant is located on the main line of the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


which affords excellent transportation facilities to all the 
large distributing centers. 


Write today. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


The many orders now on hand, and the fact that ecetieees: 0% 


future deliveries cannot be promised, show the good 
markets now existing for the factory's output. 


22 Dudley Street 


This is an opportunity one will seldom find—a well 
established business, all equipment in first-class order, 
good location, big markets and a very low figure buys 


it all. 
Refer to file No. 2495, and write for full particulars. 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, Room 131, Washington, D. C. 


rc rccnnr———— 
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We’rea Bit Old Fashioned 
About our Cocheco Belting 


an oe here, ‘““home”’ in the hills of Dover we are a bit old 












fashioned in our pride of our old fashioned way of making 
leather belting. 


We use nothing but the best grade of packer steer hides, 
tanned with the best white oak bark in the good old fashioned, 
long-process way. Wecurry the rough leather by a special 
process, developed and tried and tested in over 70 years’ 
experience. Match the strips so that Cocheco belting will run 
straight; so that it will never run unevenly. And to make 
everything sure every workman is an inspector, examines each 
butt or strip or belt as it reaches him to check and find faults or 
flaws. 


















Let us give you an idea of how carefully Cocheco Belting 
is made and what users think of it. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


DOVER, N. H. 


14 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 












72 Murray St., New York. 157 Summer St., Boston. 


= 
ALLIGATOR 


(Trade Mark) 














FRANK B. COMINS, 


Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, 
President. 













The American Moistening Company 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
mendation of the Franklin Institute for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design’’ 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- 
try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative 
Manufacturers of this Country. 

The only System adopted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet “T’’ on Humid- 
ification. Legal proceedings will at once 


be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 


JOHN HILL, sournern representative 


510 Third Nat’l Bank Bidg., ATLANTA, GA. 































.¢ UNITED STATES 
PATD{, a GREAT BRITAIN 












Steel Belt Lacing 


Needs no tool but a hammer to apply. Gives a smooth, 
efficient binge joint in any make of belting, and quickly. 




















Try it yourself; tell us the width, thickness and kind 
of belt used and we will send a sample lacing free. 


‘‘Alligator” joints save belting. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


542 W. Jackson Bilvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE TURBO-HUMIDIFIER HANDED ONE MILL 


THIS» If in doubt whether an installation of Turbo-Humidifiers will pay you in 
dollars and cents, here is some food for thought. 

“We take pleasure in advising you that the Turbo-Humidifiers which you 
have installed in our plant work to our full satisfaction. Knowing the trouble 
with other systems, the simple construction of your system appealed to us and 
we are glad that we picked out a good thing.’’ 














And here is another letter about the 


TURBO-HUMIDIFIER 


(The Humidifier with the Guarantee) 


“Since we installed your system, our production has increased over 10%. 
The day we started up the Humidifiers we worked under very unfavorable 
conditions, yet within two hours after starting up, our machinery was turning 
out production to its full capacity.” 

Yes, we can show you stacks of other letters just as good as these. 
0) Humidifying a textile mill does not insure a 10% increase of production in 
every case, but enough mills have increased their production from 2% to 
ON 10% to warrant your investigating this subject very carefully. 






Just tell your stenographer to write for a Catalogue, 
for a visit by one of our engineers, or both. 


THE G. M. PARKS COMPANY Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office, 32 West Trade Street, Charlotte, N.C. B. F. Cottrell, Mgr. 





R. & O. LINDEMANN 


Alexandria, Egypt Dresden, Germany 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


EGYPTIAN 
COTTONS 


Spot Cotton Carried in Boston 


Sell Direct to Spinners. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. & O. LINDEMANN 


Marshall Building | 40 Central Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 






























SAINT LOUIS OMAHA KANSAS CITY 


COTTON DUCK 
COTTON CORDAGE 





B. & L. 


Anti-Chlorine Bleaching 


| Process 
FOR COTTON 
Simple 


Scientific 
Safe 





BOSSON & LANE 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 


CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS 
Sizing, BLEACHING AND FINISHING Materials 


Ciba and Cibanon 
FAST VAT DYES 


Manufactured by the 


Society of Chemical Industry 
BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 




































COTTON 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 


No. 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
SHEETING 


TWINES 


Please Write Us When You V ish to Sell or Buy 


The American Audit Co. 


W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Telephone Main 872 
THES. pene al Jr., V.-Pres. e E Secy. Cable Address 
. LA , Treasurer. 






C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 
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CLEVELAND DENVER SEATTLE 


DRILL GRAIN BAGS 
COTTON YARNS 
















Dye your 
SULPHUR BLACK 
by the modern method. 
Protect the Cotton. 

Use 


“IMPROVED BRILLIANTINE” 
in the DYE BATH. 


Eliminates all after-treatments. 


Produces beautiful, bloomy, jet 
black, characteristic shade and im- 
parts excellent handle and finish. 


SCHOLLER BROS. CO., 


Soaps, Softeners and Specialties 


3301 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Amdit New York ¢ 
100 Broadway (Home Office) e 
verte Rance {ssa St. & Sth Ave. Waldorf-Astoria 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1015-1019 4th National Bank Building 

CHICAGO—Marguette weeeing. 

BOSTON—Exchange Buildin 

PHILADELPHIA Bellevue. Stratford. 

SAGO he uil ug. 

WASHINGTON a C.—Colora © Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

SAN oe a get plier ee Metropolis Bank Building. 

RICHMOND, —American og Bank Building. 


ON, E. boar, Gresham St. Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Plankinton ‘Bank Building. 
Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Acceunts. 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON CHICAGO __ ST. LOUIS _—_— SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 
LONDON, ENG. MANCHESTER, ENG. 


COTTON PUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Yarn, Wick, Rope, Twine. 
PRODUCTS OF 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS 


WE REPRESENT THE BEST KNOWN AND LONGEST ESTAB- 
LISHED COTTON DUCK MILLS IN THE WORLD. WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 



















Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC 


117 Hudson St.,. NEW YORK 





Manufacturers and Importers of 
Aniline, Alizarine and Algol Colors 


Importers of the Products Manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 


Leverkusen, Germany 


The Hydron Dyes 


being Faster than Indigo to 









OFFICES: 
RENSSELAER PHILADELPHIA , , ‘ 
neon ommana crocking, washing, chlorine 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE TORONTO, CAN, and exposure are now 
WORKS AT RENSSELAER, N. Y. , 
used by American cotton 





goods manufacturers for all 


Geisenheimer & Co. classes of dyed and printed 
189 Front Street, NEW YORK. fabrics. 







OEHLER WORKS 






Branch Offices: 
Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
136 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—- CASSELLA COLOR COMPANY 


Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. 
TANS A SPECIALTY New York 
















Sulphur Blacks, Blues, Browns 
CHEMICALS 
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SUBMIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS---EITHER SPECIAL OR 
OTHERWISE---TO US AND WE WILL ADVISE 


Without Expense or Obligation to You, the Cost of a Pure Water System Installed at Your Plant. 


NORWOOD WATER FILTERS 
Are Built in All Sizes to Suit Location and Conditions 


A BATTERY OF THREE PRBSSURE FILTERS. Here are some of the mills which 
have installed Norwood Filters: 


MANCHESTER MILLS: 
Manchester, N. H. 


ARLINGTON MILLS, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


PACIFIC MILLS, 


Lawrence, Mass 


AMERICAN PRINTING CO., 
Fall River, Mass. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 
North Adams, Mass. 


We do the rest if you write. 


Florence, Mass. 








Interruption 
of Production 


SIZINGS 


The standard where economy 
Se AR combined with the best results is 
39 the end desired. 
TRADE MARK Our new soluble Tallow is un- 
equalled for satisfactory results. 
Soap Powder Scouring Powder 


THE Mopoc CoMPANY, INC. 


FERNWOOD, PENNA. 


WATER FILTERS “Motors for all drives.” 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS Allis-Chalmers 
having an aggregate capacity of over Manufact e Company 


one hundred million gallons per day 


is recognized by textile mill operators as the q 
most costly element of repairs. ; 


Allis-Chalmers Textile Motors are so lib- 
erally designed and so sturdily constructed that 
they will operate for years without need for 
repairs, providing they are properly supplied 
with oil while in service. 

















nn sktiehhiai stat aneie tiie: ak coil 








are in operation in the textile mills of * x 2 ; 
: Milwaukee, Wisconsin - 
this country. x 
For all Canadian Business refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers Ltd.. : 
HUNGERFORD & TERRY, In Zeon Cand 

? Cc. FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: FRANK R. PERROT—883 

Hay St., Perth, 7, ‘a. N ; y —* ‘arence 

PHILADELPHIA St., Sydney, N. S. W. H. I. KEEN—732 Salisbury Huse, Lon- 
don Wall, B. C., London, Eng. MARK R. LAMB, 87 Galeric 
H.C MAYER. Rech  Ruildiee. Cl Beeche, Casilla, 2653, Santiago, Chile. AMPRICAN TRADING 
° e ildi har COMPANY—Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. <obe, Japan. & 
, ealty ne, lotte, N. C. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Shanghai, China. : 
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ANILINE AL DYEWOOD Walter secon & Co., roe IMPORTERS 


che 


6) RO) 2a. EXTRACTS 113 Broad St., Boston ' 32 ( hestnut St. , Philadelphia 


Paterson, N. J. 





THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. HUTCHINSON, KAN. DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


SODA ASH eT. * MONO-HYDRATE CRYSTALS 
CAUSTIC SODA SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS 


SELLING AGENTS 
WING & EVANS, Inc., 22 William Street, NEW YORK 


ATE en 
FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


ho, ee — Sr Ow SB oe ee “Re Oe Ge MITT SBuURGH. Fa 





THIS MACHINE DOES THE “MOST PERFECT” DYEING AND BLEACHING 





It is the Delahunty 
Cireulating Type, Raw 
Stock, Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machine. 


The cut shows how 
the Compressor Plate 
is raised and rolled 
baek for loading and 
unloading. 


Built in sizes from 
150 to 1000 lbs. ea- 
pacity. 


This Machine will 
give you more positive 
circulation and nearer 
to absolutely perfect 
stock than any other 
process. 


! 


Dyes perfectly all 
the new vat colors. 





Ask us for list of mills using them. 


DELAHUNTY DYEING MACHINE CoO., PITTSTON, PA. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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| __ ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS _ | 






















New York Cit 100 William st. 
re «ng J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. William C. Spiker, C. E. 
. ? . » CONSULTING EXPERT IN Consulting Engineer. 
Consulting Engineer. P ° 
eter Gein eal tens Miensiil Textile Chemistry Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
Evaluations and Reports. BLEACHING, MERCERIZING Buildings. Bridges, Dams, Hydre~ 


Electric Powers 


Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 50 E. 41st ST., - NEW YORK 











FRANCIS R. WELLER 
ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 


406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Ilydraulic Developments, Electric Railroads, Water Works and 


Mill Architect and Engineer | | sacs ducterists, afi tn 


Sewerage Systems, Reports, Designs and Specifications, Con- 
PYG 


RUBBER STAMPS, NOTARIAL CORPORATION SEALS 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP&STENCIL WORKS | 
OFFICE LUCKIE ST WORKS: 350 EDGEWO AVE | 


BTEEOEE ococst stench. AND STAMP House m cconc «A MO a 





J. E. SIRRINE, 





© FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS. 
S) wencnanTs 6 Manuractunens- 
- ALSO BRUSHES. INK.MARKING POTS 


Specialty 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 








COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS. 


By B. M. PARKER, B. S., Asst. Prof., Carding and Spinning, fextile Dept. N. C. College of A. & M. Arts. 


A complete and comprehensive treatment of all necessary calculations on all the machines in a cotton mill, includ- 


ing necessary calculations to work out organization sheets and programs. 
Gearing diagrams of the best known of American mill machinery with calculations. PRICE $1.50 











Address inquiries to the Author, West Raleigh, N. C. 


THE GHILD THAT TOILETH NOT 


THE STORY OF A GOVERNMENT 
INVESTIGATION. 










ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER, 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 













“They toil not, neither do they spin; even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 












By THOMAS R. DAWLEY, JR. 








Major Dawley’s book is the result of his experience 
as a special agent of the Bureau of Labor, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C., Congress hav- 
ing appropriated $300,000 to “investigate and report 
upon the industrial, social, moral, educational and 
physical condition of woman and child-workers in the 
United States wherever employed.” He was assigned to 
study the condition of the families on the farms before 
their removal to the Southern cotton mills, with the 
view of ascertaining the effect of factory employment 
































MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 









New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


upon them. 

This is a book that should not only be in the hands 
of every manufacturer in the South, but manufacturers 
should see that it gets into the hands of those who have 
so unjustly maligned them for years. 













Large 8 vo, fully illustrated. 
Price $2.00. 
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The Proctor We also make 
Dryers are built Automatic and 
entirely of metal J teach yarn dry- 
with all bearings = ere, stocking dryers, 
outside away from . ' ° — = dryers for knit goods, 
the heat, two features Proctor Automatic Dryer for Cotton, Wool, Hair, Silk, Etc.---All Metal. 
IT NEEDS NO ADJUS towels, etc. Cloth dry- 

which make the Machines 

ers. All of these machines 
not only absolutely fire ; ‘ ; 

give a maximum capacity 
proof but also very substan- oo 

at the minimum cost for 
tial and durable. ’ 

operation and upkeep. 
Sectional Conveyor Used in PROCTOR Dryers. 

The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. P. Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Represertative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 
















FIRE-RESISTING 
The Standard dryer 


for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
ip ing fans. 

© Cast-iron and Steel 
Construction, with 


heavy asbestos insula- 
tion. No wood. 


Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, and for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn Condi- 
tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Established 1852 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 





Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 
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BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


CALENDERS 


HYDRAULIC ROLLING AND EMBOSSING WITH PAPER, COTTON 
HUSK AND EXCELSIOR COMBINATION ROLLS (PATENTED) 


TENTERING MACHINES 


Tentering machines for Ginghams, Plaids, etc. Tentering Ma- 
chines for Worsted and Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines 
for Lawns, etc., and having patent Vibratory Motion. The 
above with either pin, spring clamyz: or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 














MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


Kay and Foxwell Patent Guider and Feeder 
for Tentering Machines, Calenders, Etc. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


American Extractors 


SERVICEABLE EFFICIENT SATISFACTORY 












OVERDRIVEN UNDERD 
32-40 and 48 Inch 20-24-26-28 and 30 Inch 
Basket. Basket. 






“The Best By Test For Years” 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY @). 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
















Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills. 
Handreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circulars. 


| The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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" Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching | 


In the Psarski Dyeing Machine 





Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors 














Write for 
Catalog 






Saves Labor 
Saves Dyes 






Saves Drugs 







Saves Steam 







Saves Water 


Sulshaes Developed—Vat Dyes 
Done cae | — a 
RAW STOCK DYEING— ee ‘e pre ww, ered wes <i vod condit s directly from bales. 








































Also 
° Ste hed a eahed PER vac cla FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID 
Direct BLEACHING- Is ded a ed into practically waste 
- Connected SKEIN DYEING. No prt an Out—No Pf ngles Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 
winding, knitting, etc. 
Electrically HOSIERY ~ Re somnatoates size of mie. doo be Lewes to batch » SU ~ PHUR OR DEVELOF =D 
Dri It is not Rou ed—No No Damaged. 
riven 





15 to 20 per cont r cent Saving i in ‘Drugs 











- The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. | 


| 3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 









Open Top Extractor. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


TROY, N. Y. 
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The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


Providence, R. I. 






Machinery 



















for 
Singeing Bleaching 
Mercerizing Dyeing 
Drying Printing 
and 


a 


Bleaching Kier fitted with Rusden 


patent circulator and super heater Textile F abrics and Warps 


Finishing 
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The Foster Cone Winder 


The product of the Foster Cone Winder enjoys the distinction of being 
acceptable to manufacturers of every class and grade of Knit Goods. 














U S. INFALLIBLE METAL POLISH PASTE 
The only metal polish that works quick and easy 
and keeps its lustre. It Dees not Deteriorate. 
Holds Old Trade and Makes New. 
3 oz. Box 10c.. 5 Ib. Pail $1.00. Sold by agents 
and dealers all over the world. : 

Highest Award Chicago World's Fair 1894 
and Louisiana Exposition Saint Louis 1903 
Established 30 years. As or write for free samples 
GEO. WM. HOFFMAN CO. 

No. 557 East WashingtonStreet, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Branch Offices, N.Y. City, Chicago, ill., San Francisco, Cai. 
“Makers Bar-Keeper’s Friend.’ 





THE E. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY 
cama se oat 


On DIOR On a Gees rea tirits. 
Boston, New York and Chicago 


WiiitTl avix PAC TORY i 












Heavy Snow White Product 
Makes a Perfect Emulsion 


Will not separate 








Turkish Seftener 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. 





Seventy-five per cent of all coned hosiery and underwear yarns pro- 
duced in the United States are wound on this machine. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, 


John Hill, Seuthern Agent, Third National Bank Building,, Atlanta, Ga. 





For Fast Black Hosiery 


LUSTERINE SOFTENER 


FOR SULPHUR AND 
ANILINE 


THE O. F. ZURN CO. 
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Westfield, Mass. 












FIRE PROTECTION 


FOR LESS THAN 30 CENTS PER YEAR 
The Famous “LIBERTY” Fire Extinguisher 
(Dry Chemical) 

Will not cake. 


Will not freeze. 

Will not lose strength or deteriorate. 

Will not injure person or fabric. 

Will not eut the bearings of machinery. 

Especially efficient in gasoline, varnish, tar, oil, elec- 
tric “short circuits,” rubbish, air shaft, and other fires 
of like character. 

Liberty is absolutely good unti] used. 
Liberty has an unbroken record of over 15 years and 
extinguished over 20,000 fires without a single fail- 


ure. 
Liberty has saved more property and lives than all 
other -extinguishers combined, 


Liberty-can be used as easily by a woman or a twelve- 
year-old child as by an experienced fireman. 

MORE hotels, theaters, factories, public buildings and 
business places are equipped with LIBERTY <han 
any other extinguisher. 
$3.00 each, $3000 per dozen, “GUARANTEED” 

Manufactured only by 

LIBERTY MFG. ASSN. FRANK HOLLY, Gen, Agt. 

30 West Lake, St., 1101 Third Nat’] Bank Bidg. 
Chicago, Hl. Atlanta, Ga. 












Produces Beautiful Jet Black 
Goods Absorb Softener Evenly 
No Stains 


Hosiery Finishes Clean and Sweet 














Glycerine Softener 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“HURRICANE DYEING. DRYING "oF INISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 


Automatic Stock Dryer, poo sm 
with rer 

Sectional-Continuous 

Cenveyor 


For Cotton, 
Wool, Hair, Rags, etc 


Hosiery, Underwear, Rags, Yarn. 


Complete Equipments for 


Dyeing, Bleaching, 


Scouring, Carbonizing. 


FIRE-PROOF, STEEL 


DRYERS 


For Cotton, Wool, Hair, 
Hot Plate PRESS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


672! GERMANTOWN AVE 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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